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Pain’s Gift 
By Anna M. Ramsay 


HEART of mine! thy pain it is 
That giveth thee the power to serve, 
With fuller veins, and iron nerve, 
And brain at ease, how couldst thou know 
The anguish and the dull despair 
Of life’s dark undertone ? 
Thank God, O heart ! for pain’s sweet lore, 
That teacheth thee to stretch a hand 
Of love, and say, ‘‘1 understand, 
Have suffered, and I dare to say, 
So taught by One who suffered more, 
We are not cast away.”’ 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1899 
isnow ready, and will be sent free to any reader, 
upon reguest. 
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It is 


along in the world, with the world 


harder, not easier, to get 
Taking it Easy ° 


as it is, to one who has a warm heart and a sensi- 


tive conscient S. 
make 


‘A\ cold head and a colder heart 


many things easy,’’ says Charles Kingsley. 


Considering others costs more than neglecting them. 
lhe higher life demands more effort than the lower. 
Going down hill requires no such effort or struggle, 


mnt 


step by step, as clambering toward the summit. 


Doing just right and resisting evil costs more for the 
Present than letting things slide. It 
but it more than pays. 


costs more,— 


Harnessing the It is a moral as well as a scientific 


Wird 


truth that we live in a world of 
forces. ‘The problem in both these worlds is the 
turning of these forces to the best account. A street 


Sweeper wasted most of his energy by sweeping 
against a wind that carried the dirt back to where he 
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swept it from. He might have done more with less 
expense of energy by going the other way, and so 
summoning the wind to aid him. It is, indeed, a 


weak man that never goes unless he can go with the 


wind. sut it is a wise man who, having made up 
his mind what his mission is, calls the wind or any 
other available forces to his aid. 
~% 
In Spite of Poverty is a help toward God ; 
Wealth or Poverty wealth is a hindrance. It is easy 


to feel our dependence on God day by day when 


we have nothing besides to depend on. If we have an 


abundance for our own inclined to 


Yet 


nd there 


support, we are 


feel that we can take care of ourselves. there 


are those in poverty who do not trust, a are 
those who have riches without depending on them. 
They of one sort do not attain to godline s even with 
the help of poverty ; they of the other sort do thus 
attain, in spite of the hindrance of wealth. The poor 
in this world’s goods ought to be rich in faith ;— but 
even better yet are those who have learned the secret 
both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to be in want,—in whatsoever state they are, therein 


to be contained. 
~% 


Making Things Ilave you ever had your day sud- 


Sunshiny denly turn sunshiny because of a 
cheerful word ?> Have you ever wondered if this could 


had 


Do you remember, as a 


be the same world, because some been 


one 
unexpectedly kind to you ? 


bee 


child, how excited you were 


ome One gave 
you a little present, and how you always had a feel- 
ing of admiration and affection—selfish, perhaps, 
but real—for that generous friend? You can do 
the same to-day for somebody. It is only a que 


tion of a little imagination, a little time and trouble. 


Think, before you finish this paragraph, ** What can 


I do to-day to make some one happy ?’’ ‘Think 
now / Old persons, children, servants,—even a 
bone for the dog or sugar for the bird! Why not? 


‘«She doeth litthe kindnesses, 
Which most le 


that sets 


ave undone or despise, 


For naught one heart at ease, 


Or giveth happiness or peace 


Is low esteemed in her eyes 
“ 


Old Things The old is ever new because it is 


that are New looked at under new conditions 


and from fresh points of view. ‘The American in 


Kurope sees nothing so new ; 


s ancient buildings 
and antique popular customs. <A carpenter who 
had been repairing a window was puzzled to know 
how to control a spring-roller shade. He was shown 
that the cord ran over 


fast 


a patent pulley, which held 


the cord whenever it was drawn to one side. 


He was pleased with the arrangement, exclaiming, 


‘* Well, well ! that is something new ! This pul- 


ley came into use 


but it 


at least a quarter of a century ago, 
the less that 
There are always persons to whom the old things 
old 
ideas waiting for us to adapt them newly to our and 


all 


was none hew to carpenter. 


will be fresh and novel, and the world is full of 


to its needs. The Bible is the most vital of 
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fullest of truths 


for adaptation to all sorts and conditions of men 


books because it is the ready 


and to all ages of the world, If the particular truth 


that we got from it twenty-five years ago seems now 


less patent and applicable to our condition, we must 


not that it will be trite and nerveless t 


su ype Sse 


) 
those who are just discovering it for the first time. 
Nor must we suppose that we have exhausted this 
inexhaustible mine for ourselves just because the old, 


old story seems ‘* old.’ 


<= 


Love’s Place in Religious Teaching 


S' YUNDNESS in the faith includes more than one 
point of personal belief, Yet love in its truest 
and best sense jis more than any one of these point 


is the 


’ 


so that love, or Christ-likeness, truest 
This 


unmistakably the view of Paul, and 


assur- 


ance of soundness in teacher or pupil. seems 


to have been 


Paul's soundness will hardly be questioned by the 
most rigid theologian. 
Paul did not hesitate to give love the first place in 


his religious teachings. ‘* If I have all faith,’’ he said, 


‘so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I 


am nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind ; 


love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 


puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, secketh 


not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil ; rejoiceth not in unrighte 


truth ; for, 


susness, but re joie eth 


with the beareth covereth] all things, 


believeth all things, hopeth 1 things, endureth all 
things.  l.o never f But now abideth 
faith, hope, love, the sc t] ree: aa / the vrveadtest of 
thi ve 7s l re an 


Love is the createst of vifts or graces in the indi- 


vidual disciple of Christ, whether he be counted 


among the more or the | rigid in his personal 
opinions. ‘This is true in our day, as it was in the 
days of Paul. Now, as then mony the believers in 
Jesus, ‘if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his.’’ ‘This would seem to be the truth 


in God's sight, and very much so in man’s best 


sight. 


This trut 


the 


Moody, as they are 


1 of truths is illustrated afresh in 
spirit and conduct of Dwight L. 
being noted and studied in the church and in the 
No 


with his 


general community. one who is familiar with 


$o3 ] 


his doctrinal views, or estimate of the letter 


of God’s word in the Bible text, would hesitate to 
count him sound by the most rigid standards. Yet 
among the Christian workers whom Mr. Moody 
summoned to his side, in his best work for his Mas- 
ter, and whom he prized for their spirit and their 
work’s sake, were ch men as Professor Henry 
Drummond and Professor Geerge Adam Smith, 


whose views as to the letter of the Bible text and as 


to the sper ial aut orship of certain portions of the 


Book of books were quite different from his own. 
This fact has been a surprise to many, and the rea- 
son for it is well worth considering by all lovers of 
the truth. 

As already mentioned in these columns, it was on 
the very day when Mr. Moody once gave expression 
differences with Professor Drum- 


to his extremest 
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mond as to certain portions of the Bible text that the 
heartiness, ‘* Moody is the 
And it 


was, moreover, on that day, that Moody, all uncon- 


latter said in soulfal 


sweetest-spirited Christian I ever knew.”’ 


scious of this tribute to his worth, said of his loved 
fellow-worker, ‘‘ Drummond is the sw eetest-spirited 
‘That the 


minds 


Christian I ever knew.’’ bond of union 


between these diverse was their abiding 
love in Christ all who were familiar with the two un- 
derstood full well. 

It was at that very visit to Northfield that Drum- 
mond gave his address on Love, which has, perhaps, 
been more widely useful than any other piece of 
writing in his varied lifetime, —‘‘ The Greatest Thing 
in the World.”’ 


in connection with that address that Moody said of 


It was in speaking of Drummond 


him : ‘* No words of mine can better describe his 
life er character than those in which he has pre- 
sented to us ‘The Greatest Thing in the World.’ 
Some men take an occasional journey in the thir- 
teenth of First Corinthians, but Henry Drummond 
was a man who lived there constantly, appropriating 


i ‘¢No 


man has ever been with me for any length of time 


its blessings and exemplifying its teachings. 


that I did not see something that was unlike Christ, 
myself, but not in 
doubt that Christ-like 


between Drummond 


often see it in Henry 


Not 
bond of 


and I 
Drummond.’ much 
love the 
and Moody 
Again, it was 
the 


George Adam Smith as to the probable authorship 


was union 


while Mr. Moody was recognizing 
differences between himself and Professor 
of certain portions of the Book of Isaiah, that he 
said, in illustration of what he deemed of greatest 
importance in such matters, that, after all, it is not 
so much the authorship (the human authorship) as 
Bible (as the mes- 


And 


it Was in comment on Moody’s loving spirit, while 


the contents of the books of the 


sage from God in those books) that matters. 


speaking of his views of modern Bible criticism, that 
beautiful 


his anxiety about the effect of criticism upon piety 


this coworker with him said, ‘* Most was 


and preaching.’’ Even while Moody deprecated 


the of 


particular cases, he added, in recognition of the 


results discussion over such a matter in 


truth that love is most important, that ‘‘these di- 
visions were probably not due only to the new opin- 
jons about Scripture, but [in a measure] to the 
temper in which they had been met by the other 
side.’’ 

Dwight L. Moody was so possessed of the Spirit 
of Christ in love that he did not undervalue or repel 
those who manifested the same spirit while they held 
somewhat less rigid views than himself as to the let- 
ter of the sacred text. Is there not in this fact a 
lesson for us all as teachers or as pupils ? 


“2% 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 


card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
> 4 
When one reader of The Sunday 
Who Rufus School Times is in doubt as to a 


Babcock Was ; : : 
point in which he is interested, there 


are quite likely to be other readers who are ready to 
the The Mr. 
Chester recently forwarded to wis paper a letter from 
Mr. Moody's old pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
That letter had 
of New Bedford. 
nvthing, but others knew much. 


volunteer desired information. Rev. 


Kirk of Boston. 
Rev. R. 


Of this clergyman Mr. Chester knew 


been written to the Babcock 


Several volunteer the 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


information sought. Among others, a Massachusetts 


reader writes : 

The Rey. Rufus Babcock, to whom you refer in your article in 
‘The Sunday School Times, was 
Colebrook, 
graduated from Brown University, 


a Baptist minister of considerable 
18, 1798; 
1821 ; ordained, 1823. He 
was pastor at Poughkeepsie, New York, and Salem, Massachu- 
Was president of Waterville (now Colby) College four 


note, born in Connecticut, September 


setts 
yeal 
Bedford, 
and fi 


Was pastor again at Spruce Street, -hiladelphia ; New 
Massachusetts ; then again at Poughkeepsie, New York ; 
nally at Paterson, New Jersey 
American Bapti Society 


the 


He was president of the 
t Publication 
Foreig 


the American Sunday-school Union 


, and corresponding secre- 


tary of American and n Bible Society, and acted at 


times as agent of He died 


at Salem, May 4, 187 
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Jesus Christ was an example to us in 
Our Duty as 


P manward, 
to Temptation 


his spirit, Godward and 
Yet we are not in all things to pattern 


had 


We are spared 


blindly after his human course, for he Avs mission 
and personality, and we have ours. 


many things because of his living and dying, and it is 


for us to ascertain our duty from his teachings, and then 
to do it. A Bible student in New York state asks as to 
thi 
If it w the Spirit of God that led Jesus into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the Devil, why should we pray, ‘' Lead us not into 
ptation’’ ? Can we thus pray, and at the same time ‘‘ count it 


all joy when we fall into divers temptations '' ? 

[t was after Jesus had had his struggles with tempta- 
tion that he taught his disciples to pray, ‘* Lead us not 
into temptation.’’ That clearly enough indicates om 


duty in prayer, whether we understand the reason for it 


or not. Yet we are also told, ‘Count it all joy, 
when ye fall into manifold [or, divers] 


There is no contradiction in these two things. 


temptations "’ [or, 
of } °° 
trials]. 


There is a vast difference between shrinking from a 


struggle with evil, so long as the choice is left to us, and 


being glad when God has decided for us ot 


r duty to 


resist evil and to gain added character through the 


struggle. <A brave soldier naturally shrinks from battle 


so long as he has a right to keep out of it, but he can 


have a joy in conflict when it comes to him at the call 


of God. We should all pray God not to lead us into 


temptation, and yet, when he has done so, we can 


thank him because he has decided that a conflict is best 


for us, and therefore we are to have it. 
% 
Never in the world's history was 
Call for a there so much interest as at the 


Sunday-school Bible ; X ; 
present time in the use and study of 


the Bible. Never before were there so many transla- 
tions and editions of the Bible being offered and being 
called for. This in itself is an indication of the growing 
interest in the Bible and in the truths proclaimed in it, 
and so far it is a cause for gratitude and an incitement 
to hope and faith. The more there is attempted in the 
variety and forms of Bible presentation, the more there 
is desired and sought after. A Missouri clergyman 
makes this statement and appeal that will certainly 
command the attention of very many Bible lovers. He 
says : 

rHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES : 

In doing Sunday-school work, teaching 


EDITOR OF 
children, 
I have often found great difficulty, on the part of the children, in 
finding and keeping the place when using different editions of the 
Bible in a class, and it is impossible to tell them on what part of 
the page to look, when the books are different. It would be an 
immense help to the study of the Scriptures if a Sunday-school 
Bible could be prepared, having uniform pages. We see how the 
introduction of a uniform numbering of pages in all editions of 
the Book of Common Prayer has helped in the use of that book 
in worship. ‘The same should be done with the Bible. It is prac- 
ticable, and consistent with variety in printing and binding, as we 
see by the experience with the prayer-book. 

No verse should run over a page, for Sunday-school use ; if 
practicable, every paragraph, and even every chapter, should end 
with a page. 

It would be a good thing if a committee of the American Bible 
Society and of the Sunday-school agencies of the various Chris- 
tian bodies could get together and arrange what should prevail 
as uniform in the above points and others that may be involved. 

I beg to offer this suggestion, and ask if it cannot be done. 
This is sent to the American Bible Society, The Sunday School 
Sunday-school Association of the Protestant 


lintes, and to the 


Episcopal Church, to which the writer belongs. 


Respectfully, 


WILLIAM CANFIELD LEE 
In fortiner years a prominent English publishing 


house issued all of its editions of the 


words 


sible in the same 


forin of page, with all the in the same place on 
’ 


the page. This was a great help to the reader in find- 


ing a familiar passage in the accustomed place. A new 
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edition of the Bible for Sunday-schools, on the plan 
suggested above, might with comparative ease be secured 
by agreement among the principal publishers. The 


idea is certainly worthy of serious consideration. 


“ % % 


From Contributors 


Why Nazareth was Chosen as 
Christ’s Home 


By William M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


N AZARETH lies in a cup among the hills of Lower 

Galilee, chiefly in the bottom of the hollow, but 
with its houses climbing high up the hillsides, and one 
building (the church and monastery of Gabriel) on the 


ummit of the neck over which leads the road north. 
wards to Cana of Galilee. When the traveler enters it 
from the north late in the evening, as I did, and surveys 
it next Morning from inside, the impression that it pro. 


duces on him is one of isolation and seclusion, as a 


small town among the hills, far from the world, ‘ un. 
knowing and unknown."’ As he came to it from the 
he had never caught even a glimpse of it until he 


north, 


was close to it, looking down upon it from the monas. 


] 


tery of Gabriel. And as he looks up from the bottom of 


the cup, he sees only the encompassing narrow circle of 


hills, dividing it on ail sides from the outer world, and 


throwing it back on itself. One feels that the thought 


ful child who grows Nazareth must be much in. 


up in 


clined to meditetion, and that his mind, thrown back on 


itself from its narrow surroundings, must feed on its 


own resources, because it finds nothing outside itself. 


But when, a day or two later, the traveler goes on to- 


wards the south, he realizes forthwith that his first im- 
pression of Nazareth was far from complete. He 
ascends the rim of the cup, and in a few minutes finds 


himself looking over the great plain of FEsdraelon or 


Megiddo. On his right hand Mt. Carmel bounds the 
view to the west. On his left hand the eastern view is 
closed in by Nit. Pabor, Me. Moreh (on whose slop 5 lie 
Nain, Endor, Shunem), and Mt. Gilboa. Straight in 





front of him on the opposite side of the great plain rise 
the mountains of Samaria, into which the glens run 


back from the open plain. 


What memories, and how many of them, crowd 
before the mind of the young Jew of Nazareth as he 
gazes on this scene, so close to his own door! Elijah 
and the four hundred and fifty priests of Baal contend on 
Mt. Carmel, and God aids his servant. Josiah, the 
good king, for once disregards the message of God, and 


is defeated and slain the moment that he and Pharaoh 
Necho look on one another, so that the mourning of 
Hadadrimmon (which lies over there on the Samarian 
foot-hills) in the valley of Megiddo became a proverb. 
Deborah the prophetess from the south, and Barak the 
warrior of the north, bring together the two broken 
halves of the country, separated from one another by the 
great plain and the host of the Canaanites who haal oc- 
cupied it, and the men of the hill countries, resolute to 
maintain the national unity and religion, destroy the 


mighty army under Mt. Tabor, while the stars in theif 


courses fight against Sisera, and the Kishon, swollen 
high by rain, sweeps away the dead and wounded 
Canaanites with its waters. Saul, forsaking and _ for- 


saken of God, and seeking counsel of superstition and 
witchcraft, is defeated with all his courage and skill and 
numbers, and the advantageous position on the higher 
ground. Almost in the same place the three hundred, 
with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, drive before 
them the host of the Midianite Bed’ween in midnight 
panic. There hes Jezreel, scene of so much of Israel's 
splendor and crime. ‘There is the vineyard of Naboth. 
There Jehu drives up the steep vale from the crossing 
of Jordan, and comes into view at Jezreel. 

All these and many more scenes rose living and real 
before the thoughtful young Jew as he stood on the cross 
ing south of Nazareth. In no other place could the lesson 
of Israel's history be so’ clearly read and so strongly 
brought home to him. The issue of Israel's desertion of 
God had been that Galilee and the great valley of Me 
giddo had passed out of their hands, and for centuries 
there was not a Hebrew in Galilee of the Gentiles. Only 


towards the end of the second century before Christ had 
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February 10, 1900 
the revival of Jewish strength under the God-fearing 
Maccabees brought Galilee again under the influence of 
Jerusalem and the religion of Jehovah ; and southern 
the delightful land 
where the northern tribes, Issachar, Zebulun, Naphtali, 
had dwelt of old. 


Jews began again to settle in 


It was from some one of those migrating families 


that Jesus sprung, but the family of their 


original home in Bethlehem of Judah was kept alive 


memory 


py their tribal and religious feeling, and by their periodi- 
ee visits to Jerusalem, which made it easy to pre- 
serve acquaintance with their Judean relatives. Thus 
every young Jew grew up in Galilee knowing that he was 
there because the northern tribes had forsaken Jehovah, 
while his ancestors had remained true to their God ; 
knowing also, by frequent visits, that Jerusalem was the 
center of his religion, to which he must always be faith- 
ful, and that the prime necessity for all Jews was to be 
true to their God and to one another, to preserve their 
unity, to cleave to their nationality and their religious 
customs, to hold themselves on a higher moral level 
than the Gentiles around. 


he could survey 


Not merely did the locality which 
from the road close to his own house speak to the young 
Jew of Nazareth about the past scenes of his national 
history, —they also brought before him the present and 
the future. The great roads from the east to the coast 
and to Egypt passed close to Nazareth, one on the north, 
but the most important through the level valley of Me- 
giddo on the south. Nazareth 


Roman travelers, messengers, soldiers, of- 


There the boy of could 


watch many 
ficials, merchants, and he would hear much about the 
power and glory of the great empire, the oppressor of 
the Hebrews, which kept its soldiers even in the Holy 
City, and made Israel's high-priests its siaves. Along 
that road through the great plain the savage Bed’ween 
of the desert had often come to destroy the growing civili- 
zation of the land, and along the same road the barbarity of 
a civilization divorced from morality and God passed in 


its destroying march. That plain was chosen for the 


great battle of the future, —which was foreseen by John 
in the Apocalypse,—when ‘‘they go forth unto the 


kings of the earth and of the whole world to gather them 
together unto the war of the great day of God... unto 
a place called in the Hebrew tongue Har Megiddo."’ 
Such was the belief among the Jews, such must have 
been the thought of the boy of Nazareth as he looked 
down Megiddo. ‘The eternal 


battle between good and evil, between light and dark- 


from the hillside into 
ness, was going on now and forever before his eyes. 
True religion has to resist equally the barbarism and 
evil of primitive savagery and the tbarbarism of godless 
civilization, with its reckless pursuit of and 
pleasure and power ; and Megiddo showed him both 


evils. 


money 


For the harmonious development of a_ thoughtful 
mind it is necessary both to come in view of the world 
and to retire from it into meditation at will. One 
not be plunged too completely either into the world or 


into solitude. 


must 
Nazareth was a suitable place. Though 
so close to the busy paths of commerce and war, it was 
also quite out of sight of them. 


near a great city. 


It was like a hermitage 
One could pass in a few minutes into 
view of the world, and retreat again deep down into the 
quiet retirement of the little town in its hollow. As a 
recent tourist says, ‘‘Surely in the bosom of the Naza- 
rene hills repose may be found, if anywhere."’ 

The influences that aided the development of the 
child Jesus in Nazareth were similar in character to 
those that had developed the Hebrew nation of old. 
Jerusalem lay near, and yet aside from, the great high- 
way of civilization, the line of communication between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. All the knowledge and ideas 
and inventions of early history passed along that path, 
backward or forward. ‘The Hebrews in the hills could 
learn the wisdom of Chaldea and Egypt, and yet stand 
apart from it and above it, meditating on it, re¢ reating 
it in a new and divine form in the mind of their proph- 
ets, the highest development of the race, in direct com- 
Munion with the divine nature, interpreting the mind of 
God to the nation. But Issachar, down in the plain of 
Megiddo, in the richest land, exa¢ tly on the line of the 
great highway, was too much in the vortex of the world, 
too exposed to its dangers, and therefore Issachar ‘‘ saw 
a resting place that it was good,’and the land that it was 
Pleasant : and he bowed his shoulder to bear, and be- 


Came a servant under taskwork."’ 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If these considerations are even approximately true, it 
is plain that Nazareth offered a peculiarly suitable en- 
vironment for the child Jesus. We see that 
Nazareth must necessarily be a Jew from the south, and 


the Jew of 


yet he would have far more opportunity of gaining wide 
and healthy views of life than if he had been brought up 
in the narrow and more purely Jewish surroundings of 
Bethlehem. In Nazareth ‘he saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole."’ The sight of contemporary civilization made 
him realize more intensely the enormous moral elevation 
of Judaism, and yet his sweet and reasonable nature en- 
abled him to take what was good in the civilized mind, 
We 
see, too, how the proud Jews of the south would tend to 


and not sink into the narrow bigotry of Judaism. 


look down on Galilee, with its large Gentile population, 
and to ask, ‘*Can any good come out of Nazareth ?”’ 
Finally we see that we must answer that question by 
saying that Nazareth was pre-eminently the place from 
which the good must come. 


Aberdeen University, Scotland. 
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Washington as Interpreter 
and Prophet 


By William Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


are now in our second century without our 


W* 


sonality gains in clearness of outline, and his character 


Washington. With the lapse of years his per- 


in influence upon us and the world. As the perspective 
of time deepens, we can see him as our national savior, 
interpreter, and prophet. Rarely in history does the 
glare of criticism add to the greatness of a man. In 
Washington's case itis certain that the analysis of critics 
and the scrutiny of aliens have but increased the regard 
of the people and the veneration of the = student. 
‘The 


more an inspiration to personal effort and a pattern for 


real George Washington’’ becomes more and 
youth, 

Not only in this our own land, where we can look upon 
his home and the things he touched and handled and 
loved, traverse his paths, read what came from his pen, and 
see the fruits of his labors, but in the old home lands of 
Europe, and in those at the ends of the earth, more an- 
cient in history, but newer in apprehension of the great- 
est of Americans, Washington's name is like the rising 


sun. Over a century ago Napoleon, the first consul of 
the French Republic, draped the standards, and the 
British fleet at Torbay lowered its flags to half-mast. Yet 


the tribute of Englishmen was intrinsically greater, for, 
in this case, instead of a natural sympathy between 
infant republics, Great Britain was paying honor to one 
who, twenty years before, had been known only as a 
rebel. 

Washington established in history a new standard of 
civic greatness, and bequeathed to the public conscience 
Mar- 


shall’s triple eulogium of Washington as the first Ameri- 


of his countrymen his own ideals of civic virtue. 


can in war, peace, and national affection, stated a simple 
fact. That 


equally true. 


he was thrice a savior of his country is 


First, he deserved this title by resisting 
An 


born in German forests, had 


revolution from without. inheritor of that ancient 
freedom of his race, which, 
been developed, safe guarded, and purified by parlia- 
mentary evolution on the island beyond seas, he fought 
for rights as dear to Englishmen as Americans. From 
provincial military experience, gained through 


the 


instruc 


tion under Dutchman Van Braam, as an officer in 
the Virginia militia and a backwoodsman in the forest, 
he was summoned by Congress to take command of the 
armies of a nation. Despite the weakness of Congress, 
the lack of soldiers and supplies, the poisonous atmos- 
phere of faction, cabal, and personal jealousy, what 
Washington accomplished with so little seems one of the 
miracles in history. 

In epitome the plan of the British War Department 
was to cut the artery of communication binding Nev 


England, the compact and well-populated portion of the 


country, to the other colonies. By armies from Canada 
and the northwestern frontier, in New York Bay and the 
Hudson River region, at Philadelphia, and along the 
southern coast at Charleston and Savannah, they at- 


tempted repeatedly, with scores of thousands of regulars, 
assisted by Hessians, Tories, and Indians, a mighty fleet 
Wash- 


ington's main point of strategy was to nullify this scheme. 


and unlimited money and supplies, to do this. 
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With 


Greene, La fay ette, 


his able lieutenants, Schuyler, Sullivan, Knox, 
he 
Alliance even, New England was 
the 


critical year, by despatching Sullivan's expedition into 


Steuben, and others, succeeded. 


Before the French 


left unvexed by British steel or keel. In 1779, 


the wilderness, he destroyed the power of the Tory and 
and stopped all flank attacks. 
battle of August 29, 1779, 


Indian, The decisive 
New York, —so 


strangely slurred over by the average historian, —with 


near Elmira, 
the victory of Wayne, paved the way for final triumph. 
With Sullivan's triumphant veterans, the whole Conti- 
nental line, and ‘‘ the sparkling Bourbonnaires,’’ Wash- 
ington marched not to Canada, as the Frenchmen wanted, 
but to Yorktown. 


well as our enemies. 


He delivered us from our friends as 

Washington saved the country a second time, when 
the colonies, having become states, were abusing their 
sovereignty. With intestine quarrels, they were on the 


verge of disunion and death. Even their freedom, so 
hardly won, was becoming political weakness, such as 
we to-day associate with South American republics. Being 
many, it was necessary for them to become one body by the 
adoption of a constitution that should be both the cause 
and effect of ‘*a more perfect union.’’ Washington's 
powerful personality soothed their mutual jealousies, and 
saved the states from the impending chaos. He cheered 
the friends of ordered freedom, and disappointed the 
hopes of despots and tyrants. 

Again standing in the forefront of the nation's his- 
tory, Washington saved the ship of state from the maal- 
strom into which sentimentalism might have engulfed 
her. In 1794, the feeling of intense gratitude to France, 
which had given us Lafayette, Rochambeau, and De 
the hearts than to the 


Grasse, was mote creditable to 


minds of our fathers. Refusing to countenance what 
seemed to him political reversion, or to approve of the 
crimes done in liberty’s name, Washington dared even 


He 


a fresh treaty with the mother-country, with a firm hand 


to stand against his countrymen. therefore made 
curbed the presumptuous citizen Genet, and guided the 
freshets of feeling into right conduits. 

Having long before conquered himself, Washington 
was, under God, the savior of his country because he 
was so true an interpreter. He knew that the interests 
of English-speaking peoples were identical. To him 
their differences over the policy of King George, and his 


corrupt parliament and ministry, did not constitute a 


real cause of alienation between the two peoples. He 
saw rather a family quarrel, and knew that on the 
world's larger arena English-speaking peoples would 
quickly recognize their common interests. Hence he 


bore patiently the torrents of abuse that came upon him, 
both on account of the Jay treaty with England, and be- 
cause of his refusal to see in ‘* the French blood-bath"’ 
anything corresponding to the American resistance of 
revolution from without. As in the days of the French 
Alliance of 1778, he had refused to co-operate in the 
taking of Canada, preferring to have, when 


War Was 


over, English rather than French neighbors ; so, in 
1794, seeing that the American future was linked with 
the destiny of the mother-country, and that the inter- 


ests of both nations were loved 
passionately the safe-guarded forms of order and liberty 
No 


the 


identical, because both 
he braved 
could 
old name once 
fa 


his Country,"’ 


under law, even popular sentiment. 


smaller man have done this. He deserved 


kings, and, first in Holland, to 
ylic. “ Pater 


was the term which the Dutch applied to 


given to 


the maker ¢ 


Pati 7 


—~Father of 
William the Silent, and their descendants in Pennsylva- 
nia gave it first to Washington. 


It was thus that the ‘‘old experience’’ of Washington 


with with 


Indians, with the typical British commander Braddock 


English-speaking men, with Frenchmen, 


ana his soldiers, did ‘attain to something of prophetic 
strain.’' He knew the mind, the aims, and the meth- 
ods of the French, and admired what in them was good, 
but he knew also that, under the temporary and surface 
currents, anti-British and pro-French, were the cosmic 
inheritance, of 


tides of common 


] fin. 
purpose, WOrk, and destiny 


sentiment, law, litera- 
two nations who 
Ilence Washington's Fare- 


well Address is surely one of our great books of prophecy, 


of the 


speak the English tongue. 


as Bradford's is of history. First of our major proph- 


ets, he warned us against ‘‘entangling alliances, 


against seeking to join in the ambition of those nations 
whose policy was shaped on the ideas of selfish conquest 
or the so-called 


‘balance of power."’ 


Thus he gave 
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compelling precedents and tone to our diplomacy, which, Mr. Moody returned me my letter, with these brief 

from the masterly treaty of Jay to the bloodless and words written on the margin : 

Go on. Yours in Christ 
Keokuk, la. 


> ier j » statesmi > Savi interpreter, 
the soldier and the statesman, the savior, interpreter, 222% 


For Children at Home 


‘*Good ! God bless you! 
glorious victory of Secretary John Hay, has been one of D. L. Moody.”’ 
growth, but also of devotion to the ideals of Washington, 
and prophet of America, Like the steadying influence 
of a great body of water on cimmate has been that of 
the childless man whom we hail as the Father of his 


Country. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
“%% The Blue Pig with the Black Tail 


By Adelaide L. Rouse 


What Moody Did for an Iowa 
Sunday-School 


T was a rainy evening, and it was cold. enough for a 
fire in the grate in grandma's room, so, after supper 
By H. Scott Howell 5 5 , PE 


all the Adams children went there. Somehow, grandma's 


¥ was one Saturday during the darkest days of the fires always glowed more brightly than any other fires. 
Civil War, just after the bloody battle of Bull Run, 


that I attended the noonday prayer-meeting held in Far- 


‘It's just the kind of a night for a story,’’ said Tom, 


throwing some pine cones on the blaze. 


well Hal!, in Chicago, over which presided a stout, ‘So it is,’’ agreed Helen and Janie. ‘‘ Grandma, 


earnest-looking man, whom I did not then know. Near won't you please tell us one,—one we have never heard 


the close of the meeting, I arose, and spoke some such before ?"’ 


words as these: ‘‘ Sing on, pray on, brethren. I ama Helen perched on the arm of grandma's chair, and 


spy among you.'’ As the word ‘spy '’ was uttered, ]no- Tom and Janie settled themselves on the rug before the 
fire, and waited for the story to begin. 


‘* Let 


ticed the eyes of the leader, and many others in the 


great assembly, were quickly turned towards me. me see,’ said grandma, as if thinking. She 


I continued my remarks, saying in substance, ‘‘I am closed her eyes for a moment, but the knitting-needles 
not a spy from the South-land, or the enemy of our kept flashing in the firelight,—for grandma could knit 


Union, but am a loyal citizen from Towa, and came in without looking at her work. 


to see and hear—how earnest Christian ‘«Once upon a time,’’ she began. 


“Oh! 


here to spy out 


men, loyal to country and to God, talked and _prayed."’ that’s the right way to begin,’’ said Helen, 


As | was passing out of the hall, two men approached clapping her hands, while Tom applauded softly with 
me from behind, and one of them gave me a hard slap his feet. 
with his hand on my shoulder as he said, ‘* Friend, | am ‘‘Once upon a time there lived a heathen king who 
I. 1. Moody. 


school to-morrow and talk spy. 


I want you to come to my Sunday- had an ambition to own a blue pig with a black tail. So 


Say you will come, and he sent a messenger to another heathen king, who said, 


here is my brother [Jones, | think he called him], he ‘O king, live forever! My king says you are to send 


will tell you all about it."" | And without inquiring my him a blue pig with a black tail, or ’— 


name, or waiting to get my answer, he turned away, and “The king thought this sounded like a threat, so 
he interrupted the messenger, saying, ‘Tell your king 


if I 


his friend arranged with me to go to Mr. Moody's Sun- 
day-school the next day, where | went and taught a class, that I haven't a blue pig with a black «ail, and, 
and made a short address to the school. had,’ — 

‘The messenger didn't wait to hear any more. He 
back to 
immediately war was declared between the two nations. 


From that day to the day of Mr. Moody's death a 


strony band of Christian love bound our hearts together, went his own country, an.. told his story, and 


and for a yood many years we met each other in county 
Sunday - school conventions in Iowa and After both sides had suffered much loss, a truce was ef- 


and. state 


Illinois. fected, and the two kings talked the matter over. 
It was the following year, when I was the president of ‘«*What did you mean by telling me to send you a 
the Lee County (lowa) Sunday-school Association, that I blue pig with a black tail, or'—? the second king de- 
invited Mr. Moody to come and attend our convention. manded of the first. 
It was held 
The 


Many of the 


The convention was not largely attended. 
Fort 


‘«*«Why, I meant, or any other pig, if you didn't 
black tail. 
mean by sending word that you had none, and, if you 
had *—? 


‘*«T meant to add that I should be glad to send it to 


in the Presbyterian Church at Madison. have a blue one with a 


the 


But what did you 


country was still in throes of war. 


Sunday-school boys and teachers and workers had gone 
into the war. There was great seriousness and earnest- 


ness. Few conversions had been reported during the you, of course.’ 


preceding year. Near the close of the two days’ con- ‘‘Then the two kings shook hands, and led home 


vention, Mr. Moody, after a consultation with myself, what was left of their armies, feeling very silly, no 
proposed that when the meeting closed, all who would doubt."’ 
Then, 


to the surprise of the children, she began talking in 


pledge themselves to do all they could to enlist soldiers Grandma finished the story in her usual tone. 
for Christ, and bring them under the blood-stained ban- 
ner of the cross during the coming year, should remain different voices, —just like a phonograph, as Tom said 


to a ‘‘consecration meeting.’’ We held that meeting ; afterwards. 
I left it 


If you don't help me find it, 


not a large number remained. It was a short, sharp, ‘*Helen, have you seen my composition ? 
on the desk last night. 
I'll have to take *— 


‘««T guess you won't take my composition. 


earnest meeting ; several of us spoke,—all earnestly 


prayed. Mr. Moody both spoke and prayed, and then 


asked that all would stand up who were willing to make a it's steal- 


solemn promise and covenant that during the coming ing to copy, and I don't believe you ’— 


year they would themselves work, and would get others ‘«*« You don’t believe I wrote any? You are a nice 


sister.’ 


«¢©¢O Janie! 


to work, to accomplish a specific thing, —to endeavor to 


bring three hundred and sixty-five souls to Christ from my new story-book is gone again, and 


the Sunday-schools of Lee County. All in the room you’ 





arose. ‘‘ Now kneel down, and pray, in silence, three ‘««T haven't touched your book. 


If you would keep 





minutes, for strength to remember and to keep your cove- 
himself 


audible prayer, shook hands with all, 


your eyes open, you would ’— 





nant,'’ said Moody. He then made a short ‘I'in no more of a sleepy-head than you are.’ "’ 





and hurried off to The children were very quiet for a moment, then 





take the train to Chicago. Helen said : 





That was, I think, the first Sunday-school convention 
Mr. Moody 


certainly, it was the first one outside of the state of 


‘We didn't expect a story with a lesson, grandma. 
We're 


Grandma's eyes twinkled. 





which attended outside of Chicago, and, -we' re a little surprised.’’ 






Illinois. ‘If the shoe fits, put it on,"’ she said 





Mr. 


STOOadY an accou 1iof our next Sunday-schoo convention 
Moody ni of next Sunday-school " 


A little over one vear from that date, | wrote to ‘It fits me,’’ said Helen slowly. 





«And me,"’ added Janie. 





and reported that three hundred and sixty-three souls ‘¢Our feet must be of the same size, for the shoe fits 





were converted in our Sunday-schools, who had united me,'’—this from Tom. 





with the church during the year. ‘« We were scratchy this morning,’’ said Helen, who 
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was usually the first to confess. ‘‘ Perhaps, if I had 
waited to hear more, when Tom said he'd have to take 
my composition '’— 

**T didn’t say so at all,’’ broke in Tom. ‘'I was go. 
ing to say that, if you didn't help me find it, I'd have to 
But you said you didn’t believe I had 
written any composition."’ 


take a demerit. 
‘*No, I didn't, nor | didn't mean to say so. I was 
going to say that I didn’t believe you would copya 
composition.”’ 
“Oh!” 
“ But, 


when you said ‘ My new story-book is gone 


said Tom. 


Helen,’ said Janie, ‘‘ what did 


: you mean 


again, and 
you ’—?"’ 

‘IT was going to say, ‘ You found it for me only last 
evening,’ if you had given me the chance to finish the 
sentence.’’ 

¢¢Oh !"" 


‘«T want to know why you said that about keeping 


said Janie, looking rather foolish. 


my eyes open,’’ Helen demanded, ‘‘ You needn't have 
twitted me about being a sleepy-head, if you do get up 
first in the morning.”’ 

‘I didn't twit you. I was going to say, ‘If you 
would keep your eyes open, you would see the book on 
the top of the bookcase, where you left it.’ ’’ 


"9 


It was Helen's turn to say ‘‘Oh!’’ then all three 
children latghed. 

‘«You see,’’ said grandma, as she rolled up her knit- 
ting-work, ‘‘that people who haven't the excuse of 
being heathen jump at conclusions. Often half a sen- 
tence sounds very different from a whole one. You 
children haven't felt quite right towards each other all 
day because you didn't wait to hear the end of some 
sentences this morning. I've noticed this failing before, 
and thought it time to call your attention to it.’’ 

‘« We'll try to remember the blue pig with the black 
tail,’’ said Tom, as he picked up grandma's ball, and 
handed it to her with a courtly bow. 


Athens, wN. Y. 
b a a 4 


Spirit and Method 


When the Primary Class Has 
No Separate Room 


By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


Superintendent Primary Department Pennsylvania 
State Sabbath-School Association 


nor the 


’ schoolhouse, 
typical country church, in which we find unsuitable 


is not alone the isolated 
accommodations for the little folks, for in many towns 
and cities handsome churches have no separate school 
room or building, the entire Sunday-school holding its 
session in the church. 

Though the Sunday-school association in one of the 
smallest states has been doing faithful work for many 
years, fifty per cent of the schools are yet reported as 
having no separate primary room ; therefore the esti- 
mate of seventy-five per cent for the whole country is 
probably correct, and this large proportion makes the 
subject of great importance. 

No one questions that such conditions are not condu- 
cive to the best teaching ; and, though undoubtedly 
many so hampered might improve their conditions if 
they would, it is equally true that many would if they 
could, but are prevented by reasons beyond the control 
of the superintendent or teacher. 

A sentiment in favor of the separate room has _ been 
fostered, during the last few years, by the prominence 
given in conventions and institutes to primary work, As 
a result, many churches have built or arranged a room 
for the little children, or obtained partial isolation by 
means of screens or curtains, but a very large proportion 
neither. ‘‘how to do 


has done The question, then, 


without,’’ is a very serious one for many. 

While in no sense underestimating the value of the 
separate room for the younger children, I believe that 
too much dependence has been placed upon isolation 4 
a means of improvement, rather than upon the condition 
of organization which always accompanies a separate 
lack 
school is largely due to the pernicious practice of giving 


room, and that the of success in the one-room 


a class of young children (often of mixed ages) to 4 
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teacher ‘‘to have and to hold for good and always ;"’ in 
other words, to a lack of department organization. 

Many may not know that in nine-tenths of the schools 
without a separate room there is no section called the 
primary department, nor even one who is known as the 
primary teac her ; for teacher and class remain together 
from the start, another teacher taking the small children 
when a new class is formed. Even where there are 
several classes of small children in the same school, 
each teacher works independently and without depart- 


mental help and supervision. 


A Primary Teacher the First Step 

The first step forward in these one-room schools is for 
the superintendent to see the benefit to be gained by 
securing a permanent coworker for the primary section 
of the school, and, if there are but five children under 
the reading age, calling that class the primary depart- 
ment, the teacher of which shall be known as the pri- 
mary superintendent, she to remain and take the new 
comers, promoting her older pupils, as would be done 
if the class had a separate room. Where the number of 
pupils require several classes, one of the teachers should 
be the primary superintendent, with supervision over all 
the grade. <A section of the room should be given them 
permanently, the children to be prompted, and the 
teachers to remain. 


In schools having a separate room the primary teach- 


ers have grown accustomed to the children passing 
through the grade, they remaining to continue the 


work and improve their conditions, and whatever of ef- 
ficiency they may have gained is due to this ‘staying 
the 


teacher who has brought so much helpfulness through 


quality’’ which they have acquired. It is fixed 
organized effort, and has made possible the primary 


union and summer schools, the advantages of which 
cannot be fully tested by the teacher who moves on 
with her class, instead of remaining in a grade and de- 
veloping. 
Teaching Thirty Children in Pews 

A pastor's wife coming to a new charge was con- 
fronted with the problem of how to teach thirty children 
crowded into the front pews of the church, all the rest 
of the school being taught at the same time. The ages 
ranged from children of ten, who, though well devel- 
oped physically, could not read, down to little folks of 
three years. She tried it, but her voice could not be 
heard above the din ; nor could she compete with the 
attractions of the neighboring classes, while the rare op- 
portunities which the dangling feet and high-backed 
pews afforded were so eagerly seized by some of the 
children, that she, with others, wondered if the time 
was not worse than misspent. 

Having experienced the advantages of a_ separate 
room, her*first impulse was to try a 


screen ; but, alas ! 
the organ had the place of honor in the front, each of 
three corners was occupied by a huge pot stove, and the 
only remaining corner was used by the adult Bible class, 
which was presided over by a scholarly elder. Spurred 
on by her enthusiasm, she interviewed him, but with his 
‘My dear, my father taught in this identical corner,’’ 
and ‘«the infants were always taught just there,’’ her 


vision of seclusion vanished. 


The cold weather pre- 
vented the use of the lawn, and the nearest neighbor 
was too far away tor her kitchen to be borrowed. The 
superintendent's advice was, ‘‘ Let the matter go, for we 
cannot expect to accomplish much without a separate 
room.'’ But defeat was not to be thought of, so, with 
his permission to ‘‘do anything you can,"' 


ceeded. 


she pro- 


How It was Done 

That she might be away from the sonorous tones of 
the corner elder, and that, in case the sessions were pro- 
longed unduly, they might be near the door, she secured 
seven pews in the rear of the church, the last pew being 
reserved for the caps and coats, which had to be laid 
aside because of their nearness to one of the pot stoves. 
Her plan was at first threatened by the difficulty in se- 
Curing teachers, but finally five young ladies said, «‘ We 
will try, if you will help us,’ which suited her exactly. 
A meeting at the parsonage followed, at which they or- 
8anized for work, the pastor's wife being made primary 
Superintendent, a secretary and musical director being 
also chosen. Duties were assigned to each, and plans 
formed for a thorough grading of the primary depart- 
ment, now so called for the first time. The pupils were 
divided into six classes, according to age and ability. 
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They were arranged as in the following diagram, the 


dotted line manner in which the classes 


but 


indicated the 


were divided, each having five scholars, leaving 


room for growth. The teacher nearest the aisle stood at 


the end of the pew while teaching. 


This manner of seating the children proved very eftec- 
tive, as they were under more perfect supervision during 
the opening and closing services of the school, and dur- 
ing the teaching period the attention of the children was 
attracted in opposite directions toward their teacher. 

A large linen bag was made for each class, in which 
the secretary had placed the required number of folded 
“pic ture papers (the card for the day being placed within), 
the roll-book of the teacher, a lead-pencil, the envelope 
for the class offering, a large book-slate for illustrating, 
of chalk. 


the Golden Text for the last week was recited by each 


and a small box 


Before the school opened, 
pupil to the teacher, the record of attendance marked, 
the offering collected and placed in the class envelope, 
which was then put where the secretary could get it 
without disturbing the class. 

The thirty-minute lesson period was divided by the 
teachers between the lesson for the day and the supple- 
mental lessons which they had outlined for their depart- 
ment. Between these two teaching sections it was 
found to be entirely practicable to sing very softly a 
whisper hymn, and to have the children change their 
positions if necessary. Each teacher began this indi- 
vidual class work with a prayer repeated softly by her 
pupils, often ending in the same way, while by the use 
of the book-slate and pictures cut from magazines or 
gathered from other sources the teaching was made in- 
After 
dismissal the papers were taken from the bag and dis- 
ributed to The 


roll, and the birthday calendar, were upon the window 


teresting, and the truth more deeply impressed. 


the children. honor roll, the picture 
frame close by, and removed after school. 

The work between Sundays is always necessary, but 
still more so under these conditions ; and so, in addition 
to visitation in the homes, a social was held once a 
querter, when, besides games and a general good time, 
the musical director taught them songs, and additional 
aid was given for the supplemental work. The depart- 


ment was formed into a mission band, whose monthly 


meeting trained them in giving, while the Home De- 


partment and the parents’ socials twice a year brought 
greater home co-operation. ° 

A promotion service was held upon Children's Day, 
and, when the older pupils received their diplomas, 
even the dear old elder could not hide his astonishment. 
Under this good work the department grew until every 
available seat was occupied, and when last heard from 
they were considering holding the sessions of the depart- 
ment at a different hour from the rest of the school, as is 
often done in cities under similar circumstances. 

What one has done others may do. So might not 
many schools take this first step forward while working 
for the 


new room or educating the church to see the 


needs of the lambs of the flock ? This ‘‘ making the best 
of conditions’’ is surely a first step toward the separate 


room, with its opportunities for better teaching and 


the 
makes a reverent, prayerful atmosphere possible, and 


heart expression through where seclusion 


song, 


where training may be more fully combined 


with the 
teaching. 


Philadelphia. 
“% % 


— oo Most Sunday-schools holding sessions 
for Bible Study, Less Of from an hour and a quarter to an 

for Speeches hour and a half secure to their classes 
only thirty minutes for the lesson study, and, while 
there are some superintendents who guarantee their 
teachers forty minutes for this work, their name is not 


still half the 
session is devoted to Bible study. Superinten- 
B. Green, of the Methodist school in Opelika, 


legion. Fewer are the schools in which 
entire 
dent J. 
Alabama, manages, not only to get thirty minutes out of 


the sixty-minute session for study, but also four hymns 


and many other items of worship, as the long book- 
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mark card used there shows. One side of the card is 


given to the order of service, and the cther side to hints 
to ushers, teachers, pupils, visitors, superintendent, and 


‘*to all of us.’’ The two sides of the card are as follows 








MM. E. SUNDAY:-SCHO a: 


Meets every Sunday mornifig at 9.30 o'clock 


OPELIKA, ALA. 


—— 








ow 





You are cordially invited to attend 


The following order of services will be observed during 
the second quarter, 1899: 
Bell taps. School rise 


} 


instantly, 


will repeat Psalm 117: 
l 


“Oh praise the Lord all ye nation 
Praise him 
For his merciiul kindness is gre 
And the 
Praise ye the 


(3.) Doxology 


all ye people 
it towards us 
truth of the Lord 
Lord 


endureth 


forever 


all blessings 


Praise God, from whom 
(4 ) Apostles Creer 


flow.” 
1, repeated by entire school, 


standing. 


(5.) Prayer. School standing 
(6.) Song (selected). School seated. 
(7.) Scripture reading. School seated. 


Song (selected. ) School standing 


Silent prayer. One minute. 


9.45. (10.) Lesson service. ‘Thirty minutes. 

10.15. (11.) Piano sounds. ‘Teachers will mark class 
books and envelopes, and have ready 
for the ushers. One minute. , 

10.16. (12.) Ushers collect class books and envelopes 

10.18. (13.) Bell taps. Instant silence. 


(t4.) Les 
(15. ) 


son review and application 
Song (selected) School standing 


Miscellaneous. 


Bell taps. 


10.25. (16.) 
School rises and 
Lord's Prayer together. 
Dismiss, 
Don't throw away this slip 
Save it for next Sunday (OVER 








A Few Words to Each of Us 


Be at your place by 9.15. Greet every 


To the Ushers 


body with a smile and handshake, if 
possible ; especially meet strangers and visitors, and 
conduct them to a plac e in the school. Walk easy ind 


don't talk to teacher or pupil during the lesson service 


Keep the doors closed during the devotional exercise 
To the Teachers se at your pla by 9.20, if p ' 
sreet your pu] cheerl y and cor 
dially, but quietly and reverently Set an example for 
your class by confort ll tl ervir f the | | 
Dake an earnest part in every service Cease tea yy 
immediately when the piano sounds, and have your 
class book and envelope ready for the usher Don't 
keep him waiting,—he has only two minutes to give to 


this part of the service. If any of your pupils are absent 
ibout them, and goto see th write to them 


inquire em ofr 


during the coming week. Bring your Bible to school, 
] 


and leave your magazine at home. 


Be at your place b en a 
To the Pupils it your pli v9 if j 


you are providentially hindered from 
coming on time, come anyhow It is ‘‘ better late than 
never,’ but still ‘‘ better never late Punctuality is a 
cardinal virtue. Be punctual, if possible, and, if not possi- 
ble, try to make it possible. Bring your Bible. — Partici 
pate in all the services of the school ing, pray, read 
and do it with a glad and joytul heart, but withal a quiet 
and reverent manner, remembering that this i th 
l.ord’s house. 
To the Visitor We are id y ire here, and y ’ 
and Stranger welcome, thrice welcome Take a pa 
in our services and be one th us 
Be at your place by nine clock. Ope 
To the . 
on time, close on time Don't talk any 
Superintendent 
more than you can help Be quiet 
\ rself, and may t scl yl I quiet Le 
sti n the Lord 
To All cf Us Do the best we can to make this a good 
service. Leave everything else out 
but the spirit of true worship. Pray for the school. Pray 
for each other lalk up the school during the week 
Work for it. Don't miss a single session unless pro 
dentially hindered. Get othe to come to the s 
hy next S i Go out » the hig i ind 
hed ind compel them to come Then, when t y 
come, make them feel that it is good to be here ; that 
verily. this is the house of God, and that we are God's 


people. 


Don't throweaway or destroy this slip. Put it in 
your Bible, and save it for next Sunday 
Come to Sunday-school next Sunday 
(OVER.) 


















































































Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1900 


The Birth of Jesus oe 
The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem , 


Luke 2: 1-16 
Luke 2: 41-52 
. Luke 3: 1-17 
Matt. 3:1" to 4: 431 

John: 


1. January 7 
a. January 14. 
3. January 21.—The Preaching of John the Baptist 
4. Jan. 28 
s. February 4 


The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus 
The First Disciples of Jesus 35-46 
John 3: 1-18 
John 4 : 5-26 
Luke 4: 16-30 
Mark 1 : 21-34 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Mark 2 


Jesus and Nicodemus . , ‘ 
Jesus at Jacob's Well — 
Jesus Rejected at Nazareth 
Jesus Healing in Capernaum 

yo. March 11 The Paralytic Healed 

a1. March 18 Jesu 


Review 


6. February 11. 
9. February 18 
&. February 25. 
qo. March, 


at Matthew's House 13-22 


32. March 2 


= % %& 


Lesson 8, February 25, 1900 


Jesus Rejected at Nazareth 
Luke 4: 16-30 


Read Matt. 4: 13-16; Mark 1: 14, 15; John 4: 46-54. 


Memory verses : 17-19 
Text: //e 
John ©: 11, 


GOLDEN came unto his own, and his own 


ceived him not. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
16 4 And he came to Naz’a- 16 
rcth, where he had where he 
brought up: and, as his custom up: and he entered, as his 
was, he went into the synagogue custom was, into the syna- 
on the sabbath day, and stood sabbath day 
up for to read and stood up to read And 
17 And there was delivered there was delivered unto 
unto him the book of the him ' the book of tl e prophet 
prophet I-sa ias And when he Isaiah And he opened the 
had opened’ the’ book, he 2 book, and found the 
found the place where it was where 
written, the Spirit of the Lord is 
18 ‘The Spirit of the Lord upon me 
hath SBecause he anoi 
anointed me to to preach * good 
gospel to the poor ; he hath to the poor 
sent me to heal the broken He hath sent me to pro 
hearted, to preach deliverance release to the 
to the captives, and recover 
ing of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are 
bruised, lo 
19 ‘lo preach the acc 
year of the Lord 
20 And he closed the 


And he came to Nazareth, 


been he had been brought 


fogue on the 


pac e 


it was written, 


ted me 


lings 


upon me, because he 
preach the 


claim 
captives 
And recovering o 
the blind, 
set at liberty them that 


bruised 


t ht 


eptable are 
0 proclaim the acc ‘pt 

book, able year of the Lord 
and he again to the ; And » closed the ? book 
minister, and sat And and gave it back to the at- 
the eves of all them that were tendant, and sat down and 
in the synagogue were fastened the eyes of all in the syna- 
on him gogue were fastened on him. 
2t And he began to say unto ; And he beyan to say unto 
them, ‘This day is this Scripture fo-day hath — this 
fulfilled in your ears fulfilled in 
22 And all bare him witness, \nd all bare him 
and wondered at the gracious and wondered at the 
words which proceded out of which pro- 
his mouth And they said, Is mouth 
not this Joseph's son ? and they said, Is not. this 
23 And he said unto them Joseph's son ? And he said 
Ye will surely sav unto me. this them Doubtless ye 
proverb, Physician, 
selt: whatsoever we have heard ble, Physician, heal thyself 


> , 
fave al 


down 


them, 
cripture been 
your eal 
witnes 

words of 


ceeded ou 


unto 
heal thy will say unto me this para 
done in Ca-per’na-aim, do also whatsoever we have heard 
here in thy country. done at Capernaum, do also 
24 And he said, Verily | say here in thine 
unto you, No prophet is ac 24 And he said, Verily I say 
cepted in his own country. unto you, No prophet is ac- 
25 But I tell you of a truth, ceptable in his own country 
many widows were in Israel in 25 But of a truth | ty 
the days of Elias, when the you, ‘There wer many 
heaven was shut up three years widows in Israel in the days 
and six when great of Elijah, when the heaven 
famine was throughout all the was shut up three years and 
land ; hen there came 
26 But them 
was Ehas sent, save unto Sa- 26 land; and unto none of 
rép’ta, a city of Si’don, unto a them was Elijah sent, but 
woman fal was a widow only to ° Zarephath, the 
27 And many lepers were in land of Sidon, unto a woman 
Israel in the time of El-i-se’us 27 that wa \nd there 
the prophet; and none of them were many lepers in Israel 
was cleansed, saving Na’a-man in the time of Elisha the 
the Syr’i-an. prophet ; and none of them 
28 And all they in the syna- was cleansed, but only 
gogue, when they heard these 28 Naaman the Syrian And 
things, were filled with wrath, they filled with 
29 And rose up, and thrust wrath in the synagogue, as 
him out of the city, and led him) 29 they heard these things ; and 
unto the brow of the hill they rose up, and cast him 
their city was built, forth out of the city, and led 
that they might cast him down him unto the brow of the 
hill whereon their city was 
built, that they might throw 
30 him down headlong sut 
he passing through the midst 
of them went his way 


own country 


unto 


months, 


six months, w 


unto none of agreat famine over all the 


iwidow 


were all 


whereon 


headlong 

30 But he, 
the midst of 
way. 


passing through 


them, went his 


Or, { t i 3Or, Wherefore 
Sarepta 


Or, the gospei 5 Gr, 


i a 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


**Don't Reject Him" (Heb. 2: 3). 


Sun,—/Jesus Returns to Galilee ( John 4: 43-54). His reception 
by Galileans (43-45). A father's plea tor his sor. (46-50). 
Jesus’ word of power (so). ‘The nobleman’s faith (50-53). 
Jesus’ second miracle (54.} 
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Mon,.—/: the Svnagogue at Nazareth (Luke 4 
tom on the sabbath (16). He 
(17-21. Compare Isa. 61 


16-371). His cus- 
announced his mission 
1-3). He spoke gracious 
words (22). He told them plain truths (23, 24). He used 
well-known illustrations (25-27. Compare 1 Kings 17: 
8-16 ; 2 Kings 5 : 1-17). 

Jesus Rejected at Nazareth (Luke 4: 14-30). In Galilee 
where he had been received (14, 15). At Nazareth, 
where he was brought up (16. Matt. 2: 23 ; Luke 2: 51). 
In the synagogue where he attended (16). After he had 
announced his mission with gracious words (17-22). Be- 
cause of their unbelief (23-27). ‘They cast him out (28-30). 
-What Isaiah foretold (Ilsa. §7: 
not believe the report (1). 
birth (2). 


f 7-12). ‘That they would 
‘They would note his humble 
That 
numbered with 


‘They would despise and reject him (3). 
he would suffer and die (4-9). And be 
transgressors (10-12). 

Thurs.—-Aejection and Reception (Matt. 11 
tion at Chorazin and Bethsaida (20-22) 
Capernaum (23, 24) 


The rejec 
rejection at 
‘Things hidden and revealed (25-27). 
Receiving his yoke and finding rest (28-30). 

Rejected by his awn Brethren (Mark }: 20, 21 FIRS | 
7° 1-§)- They said he is beside himself (20, 21) 
sought to restrain him (31-35) For 
brethren believe in him ( John 7: 1-5) 
Jesus Foretells his Final Rejection ( Matt. 16; 21-27). He 
came to suffer and to die (21). Peter's rebuke was from 
Satan (22, 23 Denying self or denying Christ (24-26). 
The day of reward (27) 

Jesus Rejected as King ( John 19 
thorns (1 . Behold the man ! 
(7-11). We have no king but ¢ 
delivered him to be crucified (16). 


Chicago, Ll. 


John 
They 
neither did his 


7-16) His crown of 
3-6.) ‘The Son of God 
wsar (12- Then he 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


| NTERVENING Events. —These are narrated in John 

4: 27-54; namely, the return of the disciples, the 
departure of the Samaritan woman, the belief of some 
second miracle, 


Samaritans ; a wrought at a distance 


upon the nobleman’s son. After an interval, variously 
estimated, during which Jesus seems to have preached 
and wrought miracles, this visit to Nazareth occurred. 
PLAcE.—Nazareth, in Galilee, north of the plain of 
hill, 


north of Jerusalem, and about fourteen miles west of the 


E-sdraelon, on a_ precipitous sixty-six miles due 
| ) 


southern end of the Sea of Galilee. The traditional site 
of the synagogue is still shown. A hill, now called the 
Mount of Precipitation, two miles north of the city, is 
the place referred to in verse 29, according to tradition, 
but the more probable site is one near the Maronite 
Church. 

sabbath 
A.D. 28. 


there was an interval before the second passover (John 5) 


limi On a day, early in 781, year of 


Rome ; that is, On the theory here accepted, 
long enough to give room for the events recorded in 
Mark 1: 16to 2:14; Lukeg: (Matthew' s 


order in this part of the narrative is not chronological. ) 


16to 5 : 28. 


Matthew 13: 54-58 and Mark 6: 1-6 probably refer 
to a later visit. 


% 


Critical Notes 


Verse 16.— Nasarcth : ‘* Nazara’’ is the form of the 


Verse 15 is probably a general 
preface to the detailed narrative.— Where he had been 


earlicst manuscripts. 


Vol. 42, No. 6 


brought up : 


ter ¢. 


Peculiar to Luke, and agreeng with chap. 
The tense points to continued residence. —As his 
CUSTOIN WAS : 
sabbath day: Literally, ‘the day of the sabbaths,’’ the 
Greek plural (*' sabbaths"’ 


That of attending the synagogue. —On the 


) being used for the singular 
~ Stood up lo read: 
On the synagogue worship see 


and Messiah,"’ J], 


here and elsewhere. - Probably by 
previous invitation, 
IK-dersheim 
430-459). 


Verse 17 


(‘* Life Times of the 
-~Delivered uito 
(Vv. 20),.— The 
Tsatah : 
the book : Unrolled it, as many ancient authorities read : 
so Tischendorf. — Sound the place 


that it was the regular lesson for that day. 


him: By the ‘‘attendant” 
“oa roll.’’ —Of the prophet 


Probably containing that book only.— Opened 


book : Or, 


It cannot be proved 
Verses 18, 19. —The passages here given are from Isaiah 


61:1, 2, and 58:6. Probably more were read. Pas. 
sages were frequently combined by the reader. — Re. 
cause: So the Hebrew ; but ‘‘wherefore’’ is the more 
literal rendering of the Septuagint, here cited. —Anotntcd 
‘‘Christ’’ is derived, 


we: The verb is that from which 


Poor . 
ties omit 
the Old 


‘* remission, '’’ — 7% 


in the technical sense. 


7 gospel i 


In the Hebrew, ‘¢*meek.’’ The best authori. 
‘to heal the broken-hearted,’’ 
— Release Afterwards meaning 
sel al liberty them that are bruised: 


Acceptable year: When the Lord 


which occurs in 
Testament. - 


From Isaiah 58 : 6 


will be gracious. ‘The Fathers wrongly supposed that 


this pointed to our Lord's ministry as only a year in 
leneth. 


} ? » } 
€fosed lhe book 


AMendait 


Verse 20. Literally, ‘‘ rolling the 


1} 
rou. 


A subordgnate official ; not ‘* minis. 


ter’ in the modern sense. —Sa/ down : ‘To speak ; the 
usual posture of the speaker in the synagogue ; compare 


- Were Saste ned 


curious attention, which everything 


also Matthew 5: 1 
With 


combined to arouse. 


Mark 4:1; 13: 3. 
upon Agi Fy 


Verse 21.—fevan to sav: Suggesting a summary of 


what he said, as well as the beginning, since the next 


discourse of some length.—//ath this 
The 


fultilment 


verse implies a 


scripiure been fulfilled: tense points to a perma- 


nent fulfilment. The real was by his pres- 


ence as the Messiah, but he did not announce himself 


They were not ready to understand, and he 


would not arouse false expectations. 


Verse 22. Wondered at the More 


words of race: 


literal than ‘* gracious words.’’ «+ Grace'’ may refer to 


the grace of manner (in the best sense ) or to the matter 
| The wonder, in 

said: All the 
lt this Joseph's 


Whether the question 


divine 
natural Thev 


continued action. 7 


of the discourse about grace. 


either view, wa tenses 


suggest son? 
Implying an affirmative 


was audibly uttered 


answer, 


does not appear. No hostility is 


shown as yet, only wonder at the son of the carpenter, 


Verse 23.— /his parable ; More literal than ‘ prov- 


erb,’’ though a proverb is often a concise parable. — 
Physictan, heal thyself: 


‘“*Do 


A demand for ‘‘signs'’ is im- 


plied : here what have done elsewhere,” 


you 
rather than ‘‘ Work a miracle, to overcome want of re 
—/leard done at Capernaum ; The 


correct reading may mean ‘‘ for Capernaum,'’-—a larger 


spect for yourself.”’ 


’ 


place, of which they would be jealous. One ‘sign’ 
had certainly been wrought there (Jolin 4 : 46-54), proba- 
bly others. 

Verse 24.—Acceptable in his own country : The form 


and Mark 6: 4 is 
Nazareth, 


in Matthew 13: 57 different. He 


could not work in because they did_ not 
rightly receive him. 

Verse 25.—Two Old Testament examples show that 
miracles cannot be demanded by right of residence, but 
that they may be wrought for Gentiles. — 7zere were 


Israc l. 


slight change of reading.- 


many widows in The Revisers thus indicate a 


—Three years and six months: 
ee t Kings 17, 18 The ‘third year’’ in 1 Kings 
18:1 may be reckoned from Elijah’s arrival at Zare- 
phath. Compare James 5 : 17, which agrees with 
Luke's reckoning. 

26.—Aud : 


Not ‘*except,’’ 


“But” 
but ‘‘as often "’ (so in v. 27), suggesting 
-Larecphath : Sarepta."’ Now 
called Surafend, half-way between Tyre and Sidon.—/ 
the land of Sidon: ‘* Sidonia.’’— Unto 4 
woman that was a In emphatic position, im 
contrast with ‘‘ many widows in Israel.’’ 

Verse 27.—.Many lepers: Four are spoken of if 
2 Kings 7 :3.—dsha: ‘ Eliseus’’ is the Latin form, 
closely resembling the Greek.—Naaman the Syrian: 


Verse is incorrect. —Put ouly: 


a contrast. 


‘« Greek, 


Literally, 


widow : 
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Gee 2 Kings 5: 1-19. These examples place Jesus be- 
side the old prophets, oppose the application of the 
proverb (v. 23), and arouse both Jewish prejudice and 
local pride. 

Verse 28.— /m the synagogue : 


The order of the Re- 


vised Version is correct. They were filled with wrath 
while in the synagogue. —-1s they heard: ‘* While they 
were hearing."’ 

Verse 29.—Alad they rose up: ‘« They" is inserted, 
to separate verses 28 and 29.—Cast him forth out of the 
city : Physical force is implied. —Led him unto the brow 
The 


site near the Maronite Church meets all the conditions. 


of the hill: To some precipice outside the city. 


Verse 30.—Vassing through the midst of them, went 
away: Superhuman power is not affirmed. If it was 
employed, they received a ‘‘sign,’’ but one of judg- 
ment. Edersheim thinks that at the point where the 
road to Capernaum branches off Jesus turned suddenly, 
awing them by his ‘‘look of commanding majesty."’ 
That he became invisible or struck them with blindnéss 
is improbable. So far as is recorded, he returned but 
once to Nazareth, Capernaum became ‘‘ his own city "’ 


(Matt. 9 : 1). 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
“%. % 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


CAME UNTO HIS 


se H" 
Not."’ 


through all ages furnishes a sad comment upon the per- 


Own, AND HIS Own ReE- 


CEIVED HIM ~The history of servitude 


versity of human nature. The taskmaster's lash does 
not make men sympathetic toward their fellow-sufferers, 
as one might suppose would be the case. Hardness of 


heart, cruelty, deceit, ingratitude, and treachery are 


universal characteristics of the servile condition. The 
first act of Moses as a champion of his oppressed breth- 
ren was met with the threatening question, ‘‘ Who made 
Intendest thou 
to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian ?"’ 


thee to bea prince and a judge over us ? 
The experi- 
the whole 
subsequent history of the Jewish people show the harden- 


ence of Nehemiah with false brethren and 
ing influence of oppression upon the national charac- 


ter. ‘The same has been shown in other lands with 


other races. ‘The proverbial cruelty of black overseers 
during the days of American slavery, and the sad _ fact 
that to-day, in the Turkish Empire, there are found 
hundreds of Greeks and Armenians accepting regular 
employment as spies against their own people, all show 
the debasing influence of servitude in making men hard 
and cruel against their own companions in suffering. 
The tyrannical rulers of the past and of the present 


day have known how to profit by these ignoble traits of 


character in their subjects, and have done all in their 
power to encourage and develop it. The more the sub- 
ject races are divided, and communities, and even fami- 
lies, are arrayed against one another in deadly hatred, 
the more secure do their rulers feel in their power over 
Our Lord 


ashamed to call them brethren, but they rejected him, 


them. and 


came unto his own, was not 
in order that they might obtain favor with their alien 
rulers by hypocritically professing a. loyalty to which 
“If thou this 


thou art not Casar’s friend,’’ was their wicked threat 


they were total strangers. release man, 
against the wavering Roman governor, thus implying 
that they only were the true friends of that emperor 
whom in the silence of their chambers they solemnly 
cursed each day of their lives. Just as there are many 
noble exceptions to this general rule to be found among 
the Christians of the Turkish Empire, so there were 
found those who did receive this divine Master, and to 
whom he gave power to become the sons of God. 
Constantinople. 


“%% % 


The Prophet in his Own Country 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UKE, like Matthew 


‘return’ to 


and connects Christ's 


Mark, 


Galilee with the but 


John has supplemented their accounts by telling us of 


temptation, 
the ministry in Jerusalem which intervened. Probably 
the reason for Jesus’ ‘‘ beginning at Jerusalem "' was the 
Same as his reason for not beginning at Nazareth, even 
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when he came back to Galilee ; namely, the conviction 
that ‘no prophet is acceptable in his own country "’ 
until he has been recognized by a wider public. A 
young carpenter's son from a quiet New England village 
would be reckoned an upstart if he began to claim to be 
a religious reformer ; butif he went up to Boston or New 
York, and came back with their endorsement, it would 
Most 


to admire and follow as a teacher. 


be a different thing. of us need to be told whom 

A glimpse into Jesus’ early days is given us by the 
note that, ‘*as his custom was,’’ he went into the syna- 
Rogue. 


buzz of curiosity in the congregation, which, no doubt, 


We can fancy the thoughts in his mind and the 


included the mother by whom he used to sit as a child. 
All went on according to order, and his standing up, in 


token of his wish to 


be reader of the lesson from the 


From the ex- 
that he selected the 
know that at that dat 


prophets, was also according to custom. 
found "' infers 
We do not 


of reading was prescribed, as it is now. 


pression ‘‘he one 


passage. the course 
The choice 
sharpened the expectations of the congregation, and 
when he sat down, in preparation for speaking as a 
teacher, the tension increased, and all fixed their eyes 
on him. Will he be 
sumptuous enough to apply the words to himself ?"’ 
The first 
prophet's 


‘What is he going to say ? pre- 
sentence of his address boldly claimed the 
If one 
-the familiar acquaintance from boy- 


glowing utterance as his portrait. 
realizes the scene, 
hood which they had all had with him, the calm dignity 
of his astounding claim, which had no support but his 
own word,—we shall not much wonder at the manner of 
its reception. 

What did he claim ? 
partly 


The prophecy draws its imagery 
from the captivity and partly from the jubile 
Luke it in- 


corporates a clause from another part of Isaiah, —‘‘to set 


year, but transcends both. As it stands in 


at liberty them that are bruised."’ sut all the clauses 
contain something more than release from Babylonish 
bondage or the external restoration of lost goods at the 
jubile. Jesus, in this first recorded public address in 
Galilee, presented himself as the bearer of glad tidings, 
which consisted in the promise of freedom for captives, 
fettered by worse chains than those of iron, even the 
bonds of sin and guilt ; as the bestower of a better vision 
than that of the cye of sense to those who groped in a 
worse blindness than it can suffer, the blindness of the 
impure heart ; as the emancipator and healer of those 
who by their bondage have been bruised ; as the pro- 
claimer of a more real year of redemption and restora 
tion than was heralded by the trumpets of the jubile. 
The prophecy had had a partial fulfilment, but all its 
blessed meaning -had never been realized It was re 
alized, and the vision embodied in all its comprehen 
siveness, and in its utmost depth of good, in himself 
‘Words of grace,"’ expanding these thoughts, «+ pro 
ceeded out of his mouth’ Phey 


thyaat 


in a limpid stream 


found their way to the hearers’ consciences, and 


which was of God in them arose within them to testify to 


1 


him. He needed no outward 


witness, for there ts that 
in every man which attests his claims 

2. But these old neighbors of the carpenter's son did 
as so many of us do, 


within, instead of yielding to it, and letting it lead them 


witness 


they fought against the 
on. They turned a jet of cold water on the spark of fire 
which might have been fostered into a blaze. A carp 
ing question is enough to damp down nascent emotion 
No, he is not, 


reason for scoffing at his claims is an error 


‘*Isnot this Joseph's son ?' and yout 
But what 
if he had been? Does truth suffer from the position of 
Should Jews had 


and gatherers of sycamore fruits for 


the speaker ? , who had shepherds 
prophets, have 
than of 
are of measuring truth by 


the rank of its preachers, and of thinking that, if we 


more of who said a thing, 


Let us take 


thought so muc h 


what was said ? 


know all about a man's lowly origin, we can afford to set 
light by his messaye. 

3. Jesus dwelt no more on his claims, and the flow of 
gracious words ceased as if frozen by 


the cold atmos- 


phere around. He reads the hearers’ thoughts, as he 
always does, and anticipates their demand for miracles, 
like those which, as is implied, they were annoyed be- 
cause he had wrought in ¢ 


‘ old. 


believed in these miracles, 


ipernaum, leaving his own 


town out in the A strange state of mind, ——if they 
to admit that he could work 
them, and yet not to be willing to accept him unless he 
would play into the hands of local vanity. But perhaps 


the saying which Christ stopped by 


wnuapating it be- 
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trayed an incredulity astothem. In any case, Jesus secs 
that it is useless to attempt to reverse the rejection of him, 
and sadly closes the offer of freedom and sight with the 
ever-true ‘' proverb "' that no prophet is acc epted in his 


own breeds Some 
times the prophet is to blame, for his life makes it hard 


for those who it to 


country, = Familiarity contempt. 
But the 


saintliest of the prophets suffers from the same tendency 


know listen to his word. 


to disbelieve in the prophet at hand. To most men the 
common is the commonplace, and they cannot believe 
thata man who lives beside them, and like them, sees 
visions of God where they see only empty air. 

Jesus turned from the unresponsive critics, and both 
consoled himself and warned them by the vision of the 
passing out of the good news from Israel to the Gentiles, 
In that scene in the little synagogue in the petty Gali- 
lean village he saw as in a tiny mirror the whole of his 
rejection by the nation, and beyond it he saw the trans- 
ference of the kingdom to ‘‘a nation bringing forth the 
Thus €arly in his career the future lay 
plain before him, and he entered on his work with no 


fruits thereof."’ 


illusions as to its success in Israel. 


No doubt his heart 
was wounded by his failure to find acceptance from the 
friends of his boyhood, the dwellers in a place dear to 
him by early associations ; and we may reverently sup- 
pose that his recalling the experience of the prophets of 
old, who had been sent to bless Gentile lepers and wid- 
ows, was balin to the wound. Beyond Nazareth reject- 
ing he saw the wide world of heathendom receiving him. 


That knell of 
Judaism of the kingdom to all the 


first sermon in the synagogue rung the 
and opened the gate 
world. 

4. The end was characteristic both of the violent pas- 
sions of the Jewish nation and of Jesus’ calm dignity 
and unresisting meekness. 


One can fancy the tumult 


in the synagogue, —the loud voices of abuse and abhor. 
rence which drowned his voice, the hustling crowd, the 
violent grasp of his arms to drag him to the edge of the 
cliff, and there end these arrogant pretensions and _trea- 
What a 


their fury and his tranquil submission to, and yet de- 


son to Jewish prerogative contrast between 


liverance from, the howling mob! ‘ Passing through 


the midst of them,’ openly and through the thick of 


the crowd, he ‘‘went his way"’ with leisurely, calm 
steps, undiverted by fear or force from the path which 
he chose. Weneed not see a miracle, we must not see a 
flight, here. His unmoved majesty of meekness over- 
awed the crowd, and the hands that would have tossed 
him over the precipice fell powerless, and no man durst 


bar his marches in 


passage. So he patient victory 
through a raging world, and no weapon formed against 
him shall prosper 

Lallowfield, Manchester, 


' ’ 
atlanta 
> 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Divine Mission; 


We ino 


the Human Rejection 


here verses 18, 19, the richest offer ever 


An old proph- 


inade to our world or any other 


a nation's return from exile is 


ecy 0 exalted to mean 
deliverance from every evil, of blindness, of mind, 
brokenness of heart, and slavery to sin. God's great 
jubilee for deliverance from all evil had come. It is the 


grand oratorio of which the angels’ song (Lesson 1) was 
the prelude. 
This text was expounded, 


uttered ' W¢ 


was the sermon on this text. 


Oh that we had the expo- 


sition as have it as lived. Christ's life 


Why did the Nazarenes reject and seek to kill the 


bringer of such a message? They knew him as a lowly 


carpenter of a poor family. They could not see why he 
did not put away his own poverty and exalt his family. 
Their only idea of great benefit was to one's self first 
and perhaps last. He raised their envy by doing great 


oD Db 


works in a tival city, the Chicago of their St. Louis. 
Third, he showed from their own history that God did 


not always work along the lines of 


man's dictation 


Elijah went to a Gentile widow, not to an Israelitish one ; 


he healed the Syrian Naaman. I go beyond my own 


personal good, family benefits, native city's exaltation. 
1 am anointed for the world. 

Chen the people were filled with wrath and murder 
when they might have been filled with infinite grace. 


Human nature being the same, who are the represen- 



















‘ 
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tutives of these people to-day Those who do not 
honor Christ and his gospel because they are familiar 
with it, because it goes to the lowly and poor, because 
they want to be saved in their own way rather than God's 
way. 

the divine majesty goes on its work of blessing the 
world’s Capernaums, leaving all rejectors stupid with 
rage and baffled in their plans. Does he ever return to 
these Nazaretns ? 


lurversity Park, Colo. 


“% % % 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


his custom 16). Great is the might of 


A S was (Vv. 


cultured 


custom. Most of the good deeds of life which 


people 


they were perfectly natural, are in reality only 


seem to do so quietly and easily, as if 
‘second 
nature,’’ and are the result of long and painful effort. I 
have heard of people being born with spoons in their 
mouths, but never of one who was born with a good 
habit in his mouth. Even Paderewski had to learn to 
play the piano, and had to work as hard at it as any one 
else, | suspect. | imagine he would tell you that it 
took some terrible struggles to force those restless, awk- 
ward hands to perform their prodigies of grace and 
power. And what a wonderful thing it is that unwilling 
feet can be taught to run cheerfully on kindly errands 
I have people in my congregation whose feet have 


that 


yotten 


so in the habit of going to church they would 


almost vo if they were cut off ! Perhaps even Jesus had 


hard work to really get into the habit of going to the 
synagogue when he was a restless little fellow. Nine- 


tenths of church-yoing is ‘‘ custom,’’ Get into it once, 


and itis hard to get out. Get out, and it is hard to 


yet in. 


The Spirit of the Lord ts upon ite, because he aioiitea 


me lo preach (v. 18). The Master did not say, ‘* be 
cause | am full of the Spirit, therefore | do these 
works’ (which would have been true enough) ; but ‘* the 
fact that I do i..ese works makes me believe that the 
Holy Spirit has really anointed me."* Mark the differ 
ence. I know plenty of people who reason the other 
way. They say, ‘‘] am a genius, and therefore this 
poem or essay of mine must be very wonderful.’" «I 


am a preacher, and therefore this. sermon is a great work 


of art.'’ Now, for one, | think that this is putting the cart 
before the horse. 1 would say, The pudding is not 
good because you are good cook but vou are a good 


cook because the pudding is good,’’ Do not say, ‘'1 


am a Sunday-school teacher, or [ am the president of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and, 
therefore, like the king, | can do no wrong.’’ Do not 
say, ‘‘] am a Christian, and therefore must be perfect."’ 
But say, ‘‘ 1 feel prompted to be kind and tender and 
helpful and trustful and hopeful, and to do good, and 
therefore | cherish the hope that God has called me into 
his kingdom."’ 

HWords of 
(v. 22). You may be able to recite the multiplication- 


table, or to 


svace which proceeded out of his mouth 


declaim ‘Sparticus to the Gladiators,"’ 


when you are ‘*mad as a hornet ;"’ but you can never 


utter words like those of Jesus save when your heart is 
full of love. 
but the 


Not only will the lips refuse to form them, 


mind will refuse to coin them. Words of grace 


and truth are born onl 

No prophet é 
How many miserable poltroon 
You 


unappreciated at home 


in hearts of grace and truth. 


acceptable in his own country (Vv. 24). 


hide behind this curious 


fact ! may possibly be great and good, and yet 


but the fact that nobody cares 


for you does not by any means prove that you really are 


great and good. | suppose that Benedict Arnold used 


to tell the people in Europe that the Americans did not 


know a patriot when they saw one. They hung a man 


in Texas for stealing horses, and he said that people 


always ‘* stoned their prophets dan Thompson is as 


cross as a bear at home, and then, because he gets a 
good thrashing now and then, tells the boys that ‘* home 


folks feller. 


might as well complain because Dan refused to buy him 


never do appreciate a rhe porcupine 


for a lap-dog. For every gentle and uncomplaining 
little prophet who is abused and unappreciated in his 
are a thousand who are taken at ten 


Don't 


own home there 


times their real worth by tender-hearted parents. 
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hide behind that excuse any longer, Dannie. Leave 


that for the real prophets. 


Cincinnall, VO. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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REJECTING 
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IGHT 
IBERTY 











Yes, I think so. 
Is there any way to be happy except through being good ¢ 
No. No, 


indeed. ‘There are plenty of people who would rather 


Does everybody want to be happy 
Well, then, does everybody want to be good? 
be unhappy than be happy by being good. Jesus keeps 
inviting them to follow him and learn true happiness ; 
and they spend their lives rejecting (point) him. 

His 


Ile returns now, a great teacher, and they ask 


Name of Jesus’ own city? former occupation 
there : 


q 


him to preach. Let us say together (vs. 18, 1g) the words 


he read for his text. They all listened to hear what he 
had to Say. 

There are three things that God is to us: he is love, 
What says John 3:16: 
love message to the poor, the sinners, 


When 


all was dark- 


and. liberty. The 


$i spel is (god's 


and light, 


the broken-hearted. It is also light to the blind. 


into hearts 


And 


God helps them to be free. 


(sod comes our we see, where 


ness before. the slaves of sin are set at Ibert, 


Now Jesus’ sermon that day to his old friends was this 


1 am the one God has sent to bring you love and light 


and liberty, as promised by Isaiah. You must believe 
on me Phe miracles and helps may be for other vou 
have me ; believe. 

Did they believe? Did they want the iove of God, 


the light, the liberty 
What did 


What had these people been doing ? 


Does anger heip people to see 


they do’ Where did Jesus now move to: 
(Point ) 
Texts 


Beware Golden 


Lrent Hi, ve /. 
% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


References in parentheses are to '' Bible Songs’) 


le eetly flowed the ree pel sound Psalm 45 1-7 
(ne tl ‘ ibe ) P P (6 ' 

* Behold range t cle t 14 1 1Q, < 
O Jesus, thou art standing (22r: 1, 2,6 
fo-day the Saviour calls Psalm 27 y $33 oe 
What will you do with the king called Psalm 56 ion 9-12 

Jesus ? (74 : 1-4, 7, 8. 

* The Saviour calls ; let every ear.’ Psalm 146 : 5-10 

**Stand up, stand up for Jesus (217 : 3-7.) 

“<2 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Where did Christ stop on his way from 
With whom did he talk? 
What did they talk about? What was the result of the 


Jerusalem to Galilee ? 


conversation: 
1. THe NAZARETH SYNAGOGUE (v. 16).—What miracle 
(John 4: 43-54.) 


$cc ond Passover f 


did Christ accomplish in Galilee : 
What did he work at his 
( John 5 Why was Christ a regular attendant on 


miracle 
2-9.) 
the synagogue 


services How did he happen to have 


part in this service at Nazareth ¢ 


2. Tne MeEsstAn'’S MISSION (vs. 17-19).—In what 
form was this ‘*book’’ ? How did Christ's life prove 
that the Spirit of the Lord was upon him? What did 


Christ mean by the ‘‘ gospel’ What has Christianity 


done for the poor? the broken-hearted? the prisoners ? 


the blind ? How does all this typify Christ's work for 
ypity 


What did Christ mean | 


sinner: 


year of 


the y ‘* the acceptable 


Why did not Christ finish ‘the 
i, 23 
3. THE SCRIPTURE FULFILLED (vs. 20-22). —For whom 
What was 


the Lord"’ ? 


quotation ? (Isa. 61 


were Isaiah's words originally written ? evi- 


dently Christ's belief regarding the nature and source of 


the Bible? How do the Old Testament prophecies 
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prove Christianity true ? 
ask, ‘* 

4. Tur PRoepier SCORNED (vs. 23-30). —How did the 
Why did he 
What examples did he quote from 
1-24; 2 Kings 5: 1-14.) Why 
did his listeners become What did they try to 


In what spirit did the people 


Is not this Joseph's son" ? 


people want Christ to prove his claims ? 
refuse to do so? 
history ? (1 Kings 17 
anyry 
Co? How did Christ escape? 


foston. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Rejected by His Own 
Analysis 


I, WORSHIPING WITH HIS OWN (vs. 16-20). 


1. The Home City: 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up (16) 


He... dwelt in a citv called Nazareth (Matt. 2: 22, 29). 
Jesus of Nazareth ( John a: 45). 
2. The Devout Custom: 

Fle entered, as his custom was, into the yaagoysue (10) 


Paul, as his custom was 
Not forsaking the as 


went in unto them (Acts 17: 2). 
embling of ourselves together (Heb. ro: 25). 
3. The Reverent Reading: 

He. lood up to read... . THe found the place (16, 17). 
When he Open ad it all the people stood up (Neh. 8 5) 
seeing read in the synagogues every sabbath (Acts 15: 21). 
4- The Intense Attention: 

lhe eve of aa 
The ears of all the people 
Ihe people all hung upon him 


were Ja tened on hin (20) 
attentive (Neh. 8: 3) 
listening (Luke 19 : 48). 


were 


Hi. APPEALING TO HIS OWN (vs. 21-27). 


1. Affirming Fulfilment: 


To-day hath this S. ripliuse been fulfill df (21) 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil (Matt. 5 : 17) 
Philip, from this scripture, preached unto him Jesus (Acts 8: 


2. Arousing Surprise: 


1// wondered at the words . of his mouth (22). 


Manv hearing him’ were astonished (Mark 6: 2). 
All that heard him were amazed (Luke 2: 47). 
3. Anticipating Objection: 

Ve aul vy unto me Physician, heal thyself (23). 
ir thoughts said.( Matt. 9 : 4). 


wing 4! m " « 
PerTCeIvinngy Tein Pe asoningys, 


Jesus knowing tl 
: : —— 
Jesus answered (Luke 5: 22). 


4. Defining Position: 


Vi profhe y adccep tuble in his own country (24) 
Not without honor, save in his own country (Matt. 13 : 57). 
even his brethren did not believe on him ( John 7: 5). 


5. Citing Scriptu e: 


In the days of hisjah Mn the time of Elisha (25-27) 


It is written. ... Again it is written (Matt. 4 7) 
lake the sword of the Spirit, the word of God (Eph. 
6: 17). 
Ill. REJECTED BY HIS OWN (vs. 22, 28-30). 
1. By Disparaging Questions: 
hey d, 1s not this Joseph's son ? (22.) 


Is not this the carpenter s son? | Matt. 13 
Is not this Jesus, thie son of Jo eph f 
2. By Unholy Wrath: 

They w 
They were filled with wrath, and eried out (Acts 19: 28). 
Let every slow to wrath ( Jas. 1: 19). 


5S.) 
( John 6: 42.) 


re all filled with wrath (28). 


man be. . 
3. By Brutal Violence: rm 

They rose up, and cast him forth (29). 
They cast him out of the city, and stoned him (Acts 7: 58). 
They were stoned, . sawn asunder, ... slain (Heb. 11: 37). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER The Son of man came 


not to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark to : 45. 
% 
International Home Readirgs 
MON Luke 4: 16-30. Jesus rejected at Nazareth. 
urs Matt. 13 : 53-58 Another visit 
WED Isa, Ot: 1-11 The text 
Tucrs.—John 5° 36-47. ‘Teaching refused 
FRI Luke 20 : 9-18 The Sen rejected. 
SA‘ Prov. 1: 20-33 lolly of rejec ting. 
SUN Luke 13: 29 25 Ve would not 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association 


” vy ” 
. > 


Comparatively few people lauch or cry in the right 


places Very few are angry at the nght things. ‘Thus 
the whole philosophy of life, if not corrected, becomes, 
year by year, more and more awry. If we can teach 


our children to respond aright in their hearts to the 


sentiments which are uttered in their presence, we shall 
have done a great deal toward starting them in the way 


g, instead of 


to become men and women of proper feelin 
people who are always liable to ‘* dilate with the wrong 
emotion."'-—/ rom "' Bringing up Bovs,"’ by Kate Upson 


Clark. 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Montreal Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


|. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 


Il. Title of this Week’s Story: Jesus’ Visit to Naza- 
reth, and what Happened. 
Hl. Golden Text: //e came unto his own, and his own re- 


ceived him not.—John 1: 11. 


IV. Results Sought: 


1. Realization of the danger of hindering God 


when he wants to help us. 
2. Working with God to overcome a bad habit. 
3. Watchfulness against hindering others. 


V. Suggested Starting-Point : 
1. Any proffered help refused. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
CENTRAL THOUGIIT: 
Work. 
{Under 1V and V, 
From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best adapted to 


Under V1, VIII, and IX is illustrated one of the 


many ways of presenting the lesson. 


Hindering or Helping the Saviour's 


various ways of treating the lesson are ndicated 


herself and her class 
These notes are designed to suggest 
an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always claborating the 
deta 

]. PREPARATION FOR LYsson STORY, 

Choosing as our Starting- point suggestion No, 1, we may 
tell the story of a little girl who was walking on a slippery 
sidewalk. Her father offered his hand to help her, but she 
wanted to walk 


alone. Once she fell down, but still 


refused his hand. At last she slipped, and hurt herself 
so badly that afterwards she was glad to have him hold 
her hand and help her over the slippery places. Did 
anything like that ever happen to you ? 

Sometimes men and women think they can get along 
without help, but, like the little girl, they find out they 


cannot. Our story to-day is about some people who 


thought they could get along without Jesus’ help. 
2. THE LESSON STORY, 

Do you remember where Jesus lived when he was a 
little boy Tell 


Question about his play and work. 


me something about his boyhood. 

As he grew older, he finished going to school, and did 
not longer care to play tag and hide-and-seek. ‘Then he 
worked with Joseph in the shop, and helped to make 
When he became a man, he 


went from place to place to bea friend to all the people, 


chairs and tables to sell. 


and to show how to worship God. 

Review briefly the lesson on Jesus and his friends, 
dwelling on the fact that he was a friend to children as 
well as to the men and women. 
back to Nazareth for a visit. 


Tell them how he went 
When the Sabbath came, 
where do you think he went? He told the people who 
had come to church that he had come to be their friend, 
to comfort them, and help them to do right. The 
teacher may elaborate the thoughts contained in the 
words of Jesus as seems best. Would you not think 
that those who had played with him when they were 
boys and girls together would like to have him for their 
friend again? ‘They were glad to see him, and hear 
what he had to say, and until he told them how he 
wanted to help them, they listened to him. But when 
he showed them that they were not living as pure and 
beautiful lives as they ought, they were very angry with 
him. ‘They were so selfish, and loved their own way so 
much, that they would not listen to him. ‘They drove 
him away from the synagogue, and tried to throw him 
down a steep place. He escaped from them, and went 
to live in another city. 


3. THe Troern EMPHASIZED, 
llow much those people missed by doing this! If 
they had listened to Jesus, and tried to do as he wished 


them to do, perhaps he would often have come to Naza 
[Eprror’s Norr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 

8 to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
»| 

Selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 


free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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reth. Then they could have listened to his words, and 


told him of their troubles, and he would have been their 
friend and helper all the time 

If we had been in Nazareth then, do you think we 
would have done as they did? 


things very like that. 


But sometimes we do 
We know that, though we cannot 
We can- 


not go to his home, and ask him to comfort and help us 


see him, Jesus wants to be our friend to-day. 


as his disciples did, but there is a way that we can do it. 
Who can tell what it is? 
with him. 


Yes, in prayer we can talk 


Does he talk to us now as he did to the people in the 


church at Nazareth ? 


Not in just the same way, but 
he does tell us in another way that he wants to be our 
friend and helper. I think you 
sometimes, 


have all heard him 


though, perhaps, you did not know who 


it was. 


Are you ever tempted to do wrong ? Sometimes it is 


hard for us to say No to the wrong things ; but at those 


times we always know that it will be wrong to do them. 
We keep thinking «It will not be right, it will be disobey- 


ing mother, I ought not to do it. 


g That is the way Jesus 


speaks to us now. ‘That is the way he tries to help us to 


do right. If we ask him to help us at such a time, he 


will give us strength to say No, and to do the things that 


we ought to do. 
If we do not ask him to help us, but try to forget these 


good thoughts because we really want to do wrong, we 


are like the people at Nazareth. We are driving Jesus 


away when he is trying to help us. 


g 
Sometimes we do this, and sometimes, perhaps, we 
forget, and de not hear Jesus when he talks to us this 
way. Then, after we have done the wrong, we are sorry, 
and wish we had not done it. This is Jesus speaking to 
us again. We do not hear any voice, but in our thoughts 


‘J his iS 


‘IT want to help you to be good and 


he says, ‘‘ Be sorry ; don’t ever do it again, 


Jesus saying to us, 
true. 


If we want Jesus to help us, one of the best things 


that we can do is to go to mother or some friend who 


we know loves Jesus, and tell them about what we have 


done, and ask them to pray with us that we may have 
strength to overcome the temptation the next time. 
Ihe teacher should, as in lesson, make the 


teaching touch the real life of the child. 


cve ry 
In this case, 
it may be done by talking of the particular temptations 
which the child must meet. Perhaps some act of diso- 
dience to parents, or of selfishness or unkindness in 


relation with other children. These are the most common. 


A.wise reference or illustration, made so as to show 
how one child (let us call him Harry helped, will 
enable us t bring the teaching close to the child's ex 
perience, and give it concrete form From this the 
child will make his ov inference, ‘* Jesus wants to help 


me, 


After impressing the idea that every good thought is 


like the voice of Jesus, saving, ‘*] am your friend ; I 
want to help you to do right,’’ you may close with a 


prayer for willingness to be guided by him. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 
I mphasize d 


We should 
Allow Jesus 
to Help us 








Jesus 
rv Rejected at 
Nazareth 








Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story 


Story of Girl who would not 


Accept her Father Help 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Ruins at so-called site of Capernaum. 
2. Jesus Preaching in the Synagogue. 

(No. 1 is from The Sunday School ‘Times picture sup 
plement. For information as to this and the other picture 
see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the Editor. ) 

IX. Blackboard lilustrations 

1. Have the word ‘'jesus*’’ printed on the black 
board before the class assembles. 

2. As the st ry suyye sted in ‘' Preparation for Lesson 
is told, a few marks ahd strokes for the child on 
This 


will sain and keep the attention of the restless ones. Do 


story 


the slippery road, her father, etc., can be made. 


not make too much of it; erase it when you have fin- 


ished the story. The other thoughts are the ones to be 


emphasized. 


> 


3. As the lesson story is told, make a rough sketch 


of the city, and write the word ‘‘NAZARETH"’ and 


** WANTED TO HELP. 
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4. As the ‘truth is emphasized'’ and the lesson 
completed, make the teaching more specific by referring 


to and writing the name ‘‘ HARRY.’ 


JESUS 
_~_ WANTED TO HELP 


— 





‘ee ig 
fen 


, HARRY 
NAZARETH 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
Jesus Rejected at Nazareth 


ATERIAL.—Matthew 4 : 13-22 ; Mark 1 
Luke 4 : 16-32: 46-54. 


16-20 ; 


’ 


John 4 
Connecting Links 


Jesus began his work at this time in Galilee, in Cana, 
where, before this, he had wrought his first miracle in 
that country. He found there the son of a nobleman, 
and, without even secing the child, he spoke the word of 

! 


healing, and restored the lad to health. Soon after this 


he went to Nazareth, and there went, on the sabbath 


day, into the synagogue, ‘This brings us to the lesson 
story itself, 
Lesson Story 
Many times had Jesus been in that synagogue before 
he entered his public ministry, and the people at Naza- 
reth all knew him well. 


Many times too, I doubt not, 


he had read the Scriptures there. But now he came 
back to the town with the fame of a miracle-worker, and 
his fellow-townsmen were most anxious to hear and see 
him. He read to them from the prophecy of Isaiah. 
When he had finished the reading, and had given the 
book back to the servant, he sat down. ‘Then, knowing 
that he was to speak, all tixed their eyes on him. At 
first, they seem to have been well pleased with what he 
said, but presently he seems to have said something that 
them. What 


result was that they « 


angered it was we are not told, but the 
xclaimed in anger, ‘* Is not this 
Joseph's son rf’ By this they seem to have shown that 
they thought he had no right to talk as he did. But the 
Master simply went on, and told them that no prophet 
was honored in his own country. Then he alluded to 
two Gentiles who were blessed by the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha, while many in Israel itself went unblessed. 
This angered them more, for they hated to think of 
Gentiles getting blessings that Israel had lost. So the 
assembly broke up in a mob, and they rushed him out 
of the synagogue, and crowded towards the brow of a 
hill, where they meant to end his life by pushing him 
over. But he escaped, and left Nazareth, and went 
down to Capernaum. 

If there be time, the teacher may now brietly dwell on 


Mark |! 


were afterwards to be apostles 


16-20, which recites the call of the four who 
The Story Applied 

What was it that Jesus came to proclaim to the peo- 

Many 


gospel was to be preached, the broken-hearted were to 


ple in Nazareth ? good things. To the poor the 
be healed, the captives were to be delivered, the blind 
to receive sight, and, in general, he wished to proclaim 
‘«the acceptable year of the Lord.’* Were the men of 
No, be- 


cause they did not come in the way in which they wished 


Nazareth willing to receive all these blessings ? 
them to come. So they rejected the speaker and his offer. 
Now ask what would have happened to them if they 
had accepted this blessed year that 
We cannot tell 


that tow 


Jesus offered them. 
all the blessing that would have come to 
n, but we do know that they would soon have 


risen above all other towns. They wouid have had the 


kingdom of God coming in their very midst, and this 
would have brought to them such happiness as no town 
in the world has ever had. But, filled with their own 
sinfulness, they preferred an ordinary year to that ‘‘ ac. 


ceptable year,’’ and so they had what they chose, and 





































































































oie) 


had the 
‘hhey drove out the best man who ever 


that 


ever 


most ordinary kind of 


they have years 
since that day. 


Nazareth, and 


day to this. 


came to remained unblessed from 


But is it not true that Jesus makes the same otfer to- 
day ? Is there a single town in all this land to which he 


does not offer an ‘‘ acceptable’ year, if only the people 
will take it ? 


their sins and selfishness that they much prefer common 


Surely not. And yet men are so wedded to 


years to ‘*acceptable’’ ones, If any city to-day would 
only receive the offers of Jesus, that city would be a 
model for all the world to wonder at. Its prosperity and 
peace would surpass all that has ever been seen in this 
weary world’s history. 

Now leave the questions of cities, and come down to 
that 


acceptable year this year ? 


of hearts. Does not Jesus want in your heart an 


Yes ; and, if any one in 
this class will open the door of his heart, and let the 
Saviour in, that is the kind of a year that he will have. 
Alas that so many of us are like those men in Naza- 
reth, who want no such kind of a year, but prefer the 
ordinary kind! Are you among them? If so, then do 
not find fault with the Nazarenes for casting Jesus out, 
for you yourself are at this moment following their ex- 


ample, and casting Jesus out of your heart. 
Questions 
Zo be Assigned a Week in Advance, —When Jesus left 
Samaria, to what city did he go? What miracle had he 
What did he do at this 


the boy whom 


once wrought in that city ? 


time for the nobleman ? Did Jesus see 


? 


he healed 2?) Where had Jesus spent most of his life 
lor Use tn the Class.- 


sabbath ? 


To what place in Nazareth did 
book did he 
How were the people atfected at his first words ? 
What 
How did Jesus escape the rage 
What 
would have happened to the town of Nazareth if they 
What 


will happen to you if you accept him, and obey his 


Jesus go on the From what 
read ? 
What was it in what he said that angered them ? 
did tiiey then try to do ? 
of his enemies ? To what town did he then go ? 
had accepted and obeyed the teaching of Jesus ? 


word ? 

{Eprror's Nore,—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr, SchautHer’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun 
day School Times. ] 

New Vork City. 

2% & 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE teacher should frequently review the main points 
of previous lessons, asking the questions which 
call for the meaning of the Messiah, the Son of God, the 
kingdom of God, and the gospel, so that the school will 
always have in mind the purpose for which the Gospels 
were written, and the object for which they are to be 
studied, 
The Bible Material 
1. Jesus teaches and works signs in Galilee (Matt. 
A: 49: Mae Us 64, 895 John 4 
46-54). 
2. Jesus proclaims to his own townspeople his mission 


as the Messiah (Luke 4 : 16-22). 


Luke 4: 4 1%; 


3. He declares that his mission ts larger than their 
thoughts of him (Luke 4 : 23-27). 

4. They drive him out of the town (Luke 4 : 28-30). 

5. Jesus makes Capernaum his home (Matt. 4 : 13-16 
Luke 4 : 31). 
fishermen to be his 


calls four 


18-22 ; 


6. Jesus 
(Matt. 4 


disciples 


Mark 1 : 16-20; Luke 5 ; 1-11) 


General Preparation 

1. The 
Jerusalem and around Judea Jesus had gained atten- 
Son 


Beginning of the Galilean Mintstry \s in 


tion by his claim of authority as the of God in 
his Father's house, and by his teaching of his Father's 
kingdom, so he ,began his ministry in Galilee by pro- 
claiming the kingdom of God (Mark 1 : 14, 15), and 
working signs, of which John gives an example in the 
4: 46-54). In 


consequence, his fame spread through the province, and 


healing of the nobleman's son (John 


he was everywhere welcomed in the synagogues (Luke 
4:14, 15} 


2. SJ is Der loves his VWission u/ Vazar th. It is 
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appropriate to the purpose of Luke that he should put 


this event here, though it may not be in place chrono- 


logically. Luke tells us that Jesus lived in Nazareth 
till he began to teach (Luke 3 : 23), that he then ap- 
peared at the Jordan, and was baptized, the Holy Spirit 
descending on him (vs. 21, 22); that he went into the 
wilderness full of the Holy Spirit (4 : 1); that he re- 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee (v. 14) ; 
and that he came to Nazareth, and in the synagogue 
declared that he had been anointed by the Holy Spirit 
to fulfil the prophecies regarding the Messiah (vs. 16-19). 
The text chosen by Jesus from the prophecies of Isaiah 
When he had read 
it, and solemnly declared, ‘* This day is this Scripture 


effect 


was wonderfully suited to the time. 
fulfilled in your ears,"’ the have been 
found. 

3- Jesus 


must pro- 
It was a proclamafion that he was the Messiah. 
ReJee ted at Nasarcth. 


always known him, and the claim to be the Messiah of 


The people had 


a young man who had grown up among them seemed 
54-56). 
that their unbelief prevented 


impertinent (Matt. 13: But when he told them 


him from showing his 


power (Matt. 13 : 58; Luke 4 with sudden 


23-39) 
anger characteristic of Orientals they drove him out of 
the synagogue and the town. 

4. Jesus Makes Capernaum his Home, Mt 


heart of Galilee. 


was the 
Multitudes passed through it on their 
journeys. It was on the great high road, «the way of 
the sea."’ From that point more conveniently than from 
any other he could make preaching tours through the 
entire province (Matt. 4 

5. Jesus Calls Four Disciples, 
naum with his family and disciples before his early 
had 
these disciples nearly a year before this time (John 1 
40-43. See 
returned to 


1 3-16). 

He had gone to Caper- 
Judean ministry (John 2:12). He also. called 
Riddle’s Outline Harmony), but they seem 
their business as fishermen when 
lake. 
mike it 


to have 


they came back to the Jesus now formally sum- 


moned them to their business to catch men 


instead of fish (Luke 5 : 10), and their success was 


foreshadowed by a great catch after a night of failure. 


Reference Literature 


The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental, <A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 


) 


Editor of The Sunday School Times.) 
Blaikie’ s 


Training of the 


‘*Public Ministry ’’ (gg-112); Bruce's 


(chap. 2); Stalker (para- 
graphs 66-75); Farrar (1, chap. 16), ‘* Rejected at Naza- 


Twelve" 

reth ;°' Smith's Historical Geography "" (425-430). Dr. 

Selah Merrill's ‘* Galilee in the Time of Christ.'’ 
Suggestive Questions 


1. Jesus ft Galilee. What was the substance of the 
preaching of Jesus when he returned into Galilee ? (Mark 
S394.) 


was the source of his power ? 


What was the meaning of his message ? What 
14.) How did he 
convince the people of his authority ? john 4 : 49-53.) 

2. Jesus tt Nasarcth. What 
the Sabbath when he lived in Nazareth ? (Luke 4 
What was the 


How did Jesus tell his neighbors that he was the Mes- 


(luke 4: 


had been his habit on 


16.) 
missien of the Messiah ? (Luke 4 : 18). 
siah ? (Luke 4:21.) Why did they not believe him ? 
Why did he not work signs to prove to them that he was 
the Messiah ? (Matt. 13: 58.) Why did they drive him 
away ? (Luke 4 : 28, 29.) 


Capernaum as his home ? 


Capernaum. choose 


Why did 
Who lived there with 


Jesus 


him ? 


(john 2:12.) When did Jesus call his first disciples ? 


(John 1 : 39.) Why did he call them again at the lake? 
(Luke 5 : 11.) What work did they do for him when 
they tirst began to follow him? (John 1 : go, 41, 45, 


46.) 


(Luke 5 


What was their chief business as his disciples ? 
10.) To what work does he call us ? 
Suggestive Topics 
Jesus made the words of the Old Testament new, ful- 
filled 


guishing power of the teacher filled with the Holy Spirit 


as he was speaking them. That is the distin- 
His gospel meant healing to broken hearts, deliverance 
to those held captive by the selfish greed of their fellow- 
men, sight to the spiritually blind, and freedom to those 
that are bruised. 


Phat is our gospel. These things we 


are not to wait for ull we enter another world, but to 
gain and give them now by entering into fellowship with 
Christ. * 

Even a sinless Christ could not have gained a hearing 
for such a gospel without the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Christ calls his disciples to the great honor of doing 
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what he came into the world to do,-—bringing immortal 


souls into the kingdom of God. 
[Eprror’s Notre. 


using these studies of Dr, Dunning’s, and giving a selected 


A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 


list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
Poston, 


“% % 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Capernaum Chosen as a Permanent Home 


2; Mark 1 


Matthew 4 : 13-2 
S1s 


16-20; Luke 4: 16 to 
John 4 : 46-54. 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 

[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The amount of time called for by the four events of 
this lesson cannot be determined. It might have been 
a few days or a few weeks. 

Students of the life of Christ differ greatly about the 
proper date of two of the events mentioned ; namely, 
the healing of the nobleman'’s son and the rejection at 
Nazareth. On the ground that the former incident resem- 
bles so closely (?) the healing of the servant of the centurion 
of Capernaum (Matt. 8 : 5-13), the two are identified as 


really being the same occurrence. There are so many 
important differences, however, in the two records, that 
it seems far easier to distinguish them. ‘: The resem- 


blances are superficial, the differences are radical"’ 


(Abbott). 


visit to Nazareth, apparently assigned to this very begin- 


Those who advocate the identification of the 


ning of the ministry by Luke, with the very similar visit 
assigned by Matthew 13 and Mark 6 to a period abouta 
year later, seem to me to have a much better case. Itis 
quite conceivable that Luke for purely literary reasons 
placed the incident at the beginning of his story of the 
Galilean ministry, as a frontispiece, or sample incident 
J. Weiss). 
Luke is one in which that sort of arrangement might be 


(Programm-stiick. At least, the Gospel of 


expected, There are excellent authorities, however, in 
favor of two rejections. 

The story of the visit to Nazareth, as given by Luke, 
is priceless. It gives us an insight into the method of 
Jesus in his synagogue ministry at this time, into his 
personality, and 


into that deadening, unsympathetic 


conservatisin (Matt. 11 : 20-24) that finally blocked his 
active ministry. 

Going finally to Capernaum, Jesus at once called the 
four disciples to permanent service. Luke 5 : 1-11 tells 
the story of this call quite differently from Matthew 4 or 
Mark 1, making it really a story of the call of Peter. 
Hut since two such calls would be very difficult to account 
for, the three accounts are usually identified. 

The order of reading for this lesson will be : John 4: 
46-54, the miracle at Cana; Luke 4: 16-30, the unsuc- 
cessful appeal to his own neighbors ; Matthew 4 : 13-16, 
the choice of Capernaum and its significance ; 4: 18-22, 
and Luke 5: 


the call of the four to discipleship ; 1-11, the 


special story of Peter's call. 


I], RereRENCE LITERATURE, 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 


by the Editor.] 

Edersheim (I, 422-459, 472-477) discusses these events 
in detail. Andrews (215-221, 245-248) explains 
On the site of 
center of work see 
‘‘Land of Israel'’ (267- 
A fine description of Galilee 
A. Smith, ‘ Hist. Geog- 
(chaps. 20, 21) ; also by Stapfer, ‘* Jesus Christ 


239, 
clearly the difficulties referred to above. 
Capernaum and its advantages as a 
Andrews (221 ff.), Stewart, 
270), Henderson (3 113). 
and the lake is given by G. 
raphy "' 


during his Ministry'’ (chap. 1), or by Stalker, ‘ Life of 


Christ'' (32 67-72). On the call of the four see Bruce, 
‘Training of the Twelve’’ (Scribners),—a book of su- 


preme value for ove member of each class to read from 


now on, and report upon (chaps. 1 and 2), 


Il. Questions FOR STubpY AND DISCUSSION. 


{To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful conside. ation, @ 


members of the class The 


issue of The 


refereuces in the brackets are to other lessot 


helps in this Sunday School Times.] 


1. Galilee and the Ministry now Begun, (1.) What 


ind Judea 


were the notable differences between Galilee 
as places of the ministry of Jesus? (2.) Regarding the 


é 


confession of Peter and the transfiguration (Matt. 16, 17 


February 10, 1gc0o 


or Luke g) as the real ending of the active Galilean 
ministry, what general ideas may we have regarding its 
length, methods, principal theme, and achievements ? 
(Do not aim to sum up this ministry, but merely to 
make a preliminary sketch. ) 

2. The ** Second Sign”’ in Galilee. (3-) Looking at 
this incident as a telling example of the faith inspired by 
Jesus in himself, discuss the character of the faith which 
the royal officer had to begin with, the progress mani- 
fested, Jesus’ reasons for working such miracles. 

3. ln the (4.) Show how 


appropriately the words put into the mouth of the ‘‘ser- 


Syuagogue at Nazcarcth. 


vant of Jehovah’’ by the prophet in Isaiah 61: 1, 2 


as a message of comfort to the exiles in Babylonia, set 
forth the spirit and methods of the redemptive ministry 
of Christ (comp. 7:22) [Warren : — 1. McLaren: { 3]. 
(5.) What effect did Jesus produce upon his audience, 
causing them to refer with astonishment to his birth? 
McLaren : { 27] 


6.) Ilow may we reasonably explain the unbelief and 
( ) ) | 


Archibald : 


[Warren : { 3. Critical Notes : v. 22 
wrath of the people? [Critical Notes: v. 27. 
2,43. Schauffler: ¥ 2.) 

4. Capernaum, his New Home. (7.) Why was Ca- 
pernaum the ideal center of his subsequent ministry ? 
(Acts 26 Gen. Prep., 4]. (8.) With 
what glorious promise of prophecy did Matthew identify 
and explain this choice of his? (Matt. 4: 13-16.) In 
what sense was it a fulfilment of the original prophecy ? 

5. Lhe Call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John. (9.) 


What was the fitness of these men to become the close 


26) [Dunning : 


companions of Jesus? Should we ascribe it to tempera- 


ment, occupation, place of birth, education, capacity, 
or spiritual power? (10.) May we suppose that their 
choice of discipleship was really deliberate as 


unhesitating ? 


well as 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

As we dwell on the portrait of Jesus here given, how 
forceful his personality seems ! (Mark 1: 27.) All felt 
its winning and earnest impression. 

It is worth while to remember that Jesus called dis- 
ciples who were busy men. 

Jesus was eminently practical. He chose to do his 
work in the environment which gave it the utmost ad- 
vantage, 

fEorror’s Notre. 


duct of a senior 


A leaflet giving sugge stions for the con 
Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current Jessons, will be sent free, upon request, 


by the Editor of The Sunday School ‘Times. } 


1? , 
ale Cniversity. 


‘Kooks and U1riters 


Sankey and the Moody Life 


Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Tra D. Sankey 
has been offered large sums of money by differcnt pub 
lishers to write for them a Life of D. L. Moody, he has 
refused, in the interests of the family and of fair deal- 
was Lo ward the publi , fo do so. 


ts Now Pein 


As his Hae, however, 
ww extensively used in advertisements of vartous 

projected ** Lives,” and, by some 

nection with W. R. Moody's authorized Life of D. I 

Moody, Mr. Sankey and Mr. W. RR. Moody join in 

‘the Editor to state that the use of Mr. Sankey’ s 


Nate in Conne 


agents, even in Con- 


tion with the authorship of any of these 


Woras @s without Als pe PIUIISSLONU OF 


cd Life by lit, R. Woody does 


the cordial endorsement of Mr. Sankey. 


authority. Tite 


; p, j, ~ 
authori > HOWCUCY, Kecelve 


“222 
Selections from Recent Fiction 
In Vain 


y considering the literary achievement of a youth of 

eighteen, the reviewer should cultivate the mood of 
the great Dr. Johnson, who, upon witnessing the some 
what unsuccessful attempt of a small dog to walk upon 
his hind legs, is quoted as exclaiming : ‘* Strange that 
he doesn't do it better? Not in the least, sir! Not in 
the least Bless me, the strange part of it is that he 
can do it at all!" Thus it would not be a matter of 
Surprise that the chronicle ot student life in Kieff en- 
titled Jz Vain, by Henryk Sienkiewicz (Boston : Little, 


Brown, & Co. $1.25), fails to attain to the high stan- 
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dard of distinction reached by its author in his subse- 
quent work, but rather that it should possess any 
excellence at all. As a matter of fact, the 


much to recommend it, both as 


story has 
a psychological study 
and as a study of university life in a Polish town, even 
though there are times when the reader wearies of Yosef 
and his unconvincing emotions. Still, the reader of 
Sienkiewicz will agree with his able translator, who de- 
clares that the first book of the man who wrote With 
Fire and Sword and Quo Vadis cannot fail to interest 
those of the novelist’s admirers who live in America and 
the British Empire. 
The Ship of Stars 

An eminently mature and thoroughly finished perform- 
ance, on the other hand, is A. TL. Quiller-Couch's 
romance, Zhe Ship of Stars (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.50). The character delineation in the 
book is masterly and vivid 
executed plan is absorbing. The picture of the child 
hood of the lonely little trio, Taffy, Honoria, and George, 
is drawn with consummate skill and sympathy, while the 
history of their relation in maturity loses nothing in 
powerful portrayal, and leads up to a consistent and 


dramatic climax. 
The Island 

It is to be hoped that 7he Jsland, by Richard White- 
ing (New York: The Century Company. $1.50), will 
profit by the remarkable success of its successor, No, 5 
John St., to win a wider appreciation from a larger au- 
dience than it was able to command on its first: presen- 
tation to the public. ‘The story is in every respect a 
good one, full of spirit and vim, and hitting off the 
weaker side of our civilization with admirable adroit 
ness and irony. ‘The two newly inserted chapters are of 
an effective timeliness, and will prove amusing as well 
as instructive to all who have an eye and ear to the 


march of imperialism in this country and abroad 
A Mountain Europa 

The experiences of another temporary exile from civili 
zation are recounted in the pages of 4 A/ountain Luropa, 
jr. (New York 


Its publishers’ 


by John Fox, Harper & Brothers. $1.25). 


claim that this is one of the best of the 


many good stories which Mr. Fox has written of life in 
the mountains of Kentucky is well substantiated. It 
will more than repay the reader to acquaint himself with 
the noble little narrative. 
Their Silver Wedding Journey 

‘*An original book of the nicest kind 


and fiction 


mix up travel 
get some love in,’’ is the profitable recipe 
sagely offered her husband by our familiar friend, Mrs 
Basil March, and one which W. 1D. Howells has fol 
lowed with admirable success and characteristic skill in 
Their Stleer Weddine Journey (New York and London 
Harper & Brothers > vols. §5). 


2 Perhaps no one 
better than this 


author knows how to prevent a chron- 
stalest 


kind of thing ’’ that the editor of Every Other Week 


icle of this description from lapsing into ‘* the 


assures his wife it would inevitably prove. As a matter 


of fact, there is nothing in the least ‘stale 


about 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. It is essentially con- 
temporaneous, bright, and readable, and, if it does not 
present so strony a Case as that put forward in Silas 
Lapham and certain other works of Mr. Howells’s cre- 
ating, why, obviously, it makes no attempt to do so. It 
is, indeed, simply an original book of the nicest kind, 
with a spice of travel and fiction, and the requisite 


romance, quite, in short, the sort of narrative Mr. 
March himself ought to have written during his ‘* Sab 
batical year,’’ had he not been so absorbed in the in- 
teresting incidents attending what he wittily calls his 


German-silver wedding journey. The volumes are 
handsome specimens of the bookmaker's craft, being 
most tastefully bound, finely printed, and lavishly illus- 
trated. 
The King’s Mirror 

It is generally admitted that the tale of adventure is 
the tale of the hour. The King’s Mirrer, by Anthony 
Hope (New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


tale of adventure in the same sense that its precursor, 


$1.50), Is not a 


The Prisoner of Zenda, is, for its defeats and accom 
plishments, its tussles and triumphs, are of moral rather 
than material issue, and of psychological rather than 
physical interest. Yet the story is full of action and 


spirit, and is well sustained and beguiling throughout. 


The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander 
There would seem to be no end to Frank R. Stock- 


its finely conceived and, 
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ton’s ingenious conceits, and no limit to his quaint and 
sober capac ity for setting them forth. The Visier of the 
Two-Slorned Alexander (New York : The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25) is a remarkable personage who, in the time 
of Abraham, drained the waters of a certain spring (war- 


ranted to confer immortality upon any descen | of Shem 
who shoi ld drink of it), and is, in con eque itua- 
tion to recount by word of mouth to the pre sent Ler ion 


ahostof hitherto unpublished data concerning indi iduals 
of historic eminen from the Queen of Sheba down to 


fairly be declared of Mr. 


Stockton that he is one of the 


Maria l-deeworth. It can 


last men in the literary 
world to waste his opportunities, or make the least of 
his materials,—therefore his latest book is thoroughly 
readable. 
The Colossus 

While Anglo-African affairs 
tive discussion, a novel whose hero is frankly admitted 
to be 


are in course of such ac- 


Cecil Rhode wcon mM 


Morley 


ist necessarily command 


attention. Roberts's story of the sphinx-like 


promoter s empire-building plans, and the financing of 
the Cape to Cairo Railway, entitled 7%e Codossus (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.25), has timeliness plus 
cleverness to commend it, and is interesting even when 
it challenges disapproval of the methods of its heroine, 
who does not scruple to imperil the reputation of an in- 
nocent person to advance the interests of the man she is 


anxious to marry 


A Confident To-morrow 

Brander Matthews has eclected to make use of a some- 
what hackneved theme for the motive of his latest novel, 
1 Confident To-morrow (New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50),—the experiences of atypical young Western 
literary man, who comes to New York to seek his fortune, 
and eventually finds it. Butin such competent hands 
as Professor Matthews's it would indeed be extraordinary 
ifa narrative based upon even so familiar a foundation 
as this should not take on a new 


nterest, and, as the 


phrase is, beat its own record, 
he Circle of a Century 
Another book whose interest centers in the metropolis 

is Zhe Circle of a Century, by Mrs. 

(New York : ‘The 


short tales comprising the 


Burton Harrison 


Century Company. $1.25) 


The two 
litle volume are daintily 
told, and describe with vividness and skill New York 
under two widely differing aspects,—the first, as it was 


a century ago; the second, as it is to-day. 


The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann 


Joel Chandler Harris long since endeared himself to 


the fiction-reading public, and his most recent book, 
ih/ Chronicles of Aunt VWinervy Ann (New York: 
Charles Seribner's Sons. $1.50), by no means imperils 


his popularity Full of hi 


characteristic quality, and 


abounding in graphic pen-sketches 


of a delightfully pic- 


turesque community, it forms, in fact, a new bond 


between him and his audience 


The Helpers 

There is both strength and sincerity of purpose in 7He 
Helpers, by Francis Lynde (Boston 
& Co. 


with much to say of mines, men, and misery, 


Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.50). It is a stirring story of life in the West, 
but always 
saying it squarely, and with a stalwart optimism, The 
climax proves as dramatic as could well be desired, and 
augurs well for the future of all concerned,—not except- 


ing the author himself. 
The Princess Xenia 

A suddenly enriched young Englishman endeavoring, 
by means of his millions, to control the destinies of a 
small European principality, is the hero of Zhe /’rincess 
Nenia, by H. B. Marriott Watson (New York : Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50). By his exploits, vicissitudes, and 
final triumphant vanquishment, he proves himself equal, 
if not superior, to his circumstances, and provides an 
agreeable entertainment for those who follow him through 


the pages of this cleverly written book. 
Trooper 3809 

An added interest attaches to 7roeper 3800, by Lionel 
Decle (New York 


when it is remembered that the 


Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25), 
French army of the 
Third Republic, wherein he served, and which he con- 
scientiously endeavors to describe, is the same body 
which, not long ago, played so regrettable a part in the 
Dreyfus cause. Mr. Decle, in his preface, disclaims all 
intention of wishing to issue an attack on the French 


army, and itis but just to say that there is every evidence 
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througheut his book of a temperate impulse and a judi- 


cial vision. 
Pabo the Priest 
A seini-historic romance of the Welsh struggle against 
English and 
is Pabo the Privst, 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 50 c¢ 


Norman oppression in the twelfth century 
by S. Baring Gould (New York : The 
‘nts) Here is a tale 
of adventure pure and simple, with thrilling incident and 


exciting action enough to satisfy the most exacting 


While it is in no sense cheaply sensational, it will hold 
the reader quite as much in suspense, and give him quite 


as many electric shocks, as may be good for him. 


For the Freedom of the Sea 


Still another tale of adventure is /or the Freedom of 


the Sea, by Cyrus Townsend Brady (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50), a romance of the War of 1812. 
Mr. Brady has a keen instinct for ‘* situation,”’ and a 


facile hand for depicting it. 
Their Shadows Before 

Two books with quite a distinction of their own are 
Their 
Shadows Before, by Pauline Carrington Bouveé (Boston : 
Small, Maynard, & Co, 


tale of Virginia in Colonial days, wherein the two princi- 


placed upon the market by the same publishers. 
$1.25), is an unafiectedly told 


pal protagonists are a deep natured child and a weird 


negro slave with the gift of prophec y,—both of which 


“> 


figures are drawn with unusual force and fidelity. 


~% %& 


Two Champions of the Old Faith 
The Old Book and the Old Faith 
[)* ROBERT STUART MAC ARTHUR, pastor of 
the Calvary Baptist Church of New York, in 7xe 
Old Book and the Old Faith (New York: KE. i. Treat 
& Co. $1.50), presents a series of apologetic lectures on 
the Bible, the substance of a course delivered from his 
pulpit on Sunday evenings. They are conservative in 
tone, but indicate familiarity with all recent discussions on 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture. The author's attitude is 


significantly expressed in a subtitle, ‘* The Bible as 


Literature and Much More.’’ ‘The historical evidences 
are carefully presented, the theories of destructive critics 
are deprecated, the unique inspiration of the Bible is 


defined as ‘*dynamic,’’ the characteristics of the con- 


tents are depicted, —all in an irenic spirit. 

The larger part of the volume illustrates the peculiar 
traits of the sacred book, its progressive revelation, art- 
less harmony, remarkable unity, biographical honesty, 
and similar topics, the last chapter being a helpful lec- 
ture on the appropriate study of the Bible. Only inci- 
dentally does Dr. MacArthur discuss ‘* the Old) Faith,’’ 


probably presuming that believing study of the Scrip- 


tures must lead to the acceptance and maintenance of 


the truths held in common by evangelical Christians, 


How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines 

Dr. Washington Gladden's volume //ow J/uch ts Left 
of the Old Doctrines ? (Boston and New York ; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 
lectures, but in many other respects it forms a sharp 
The aim of Dr. Glad- 


den is to show that, ‘‘ though the phrases which we use 


$1.25) also is made up of popular 
contrast to the book just noticed. 


are modified, and some of the conceptions are altered, 
the substance of the old truth remains."’ 

The author is speaking for himself, and for those who 
him ; for 


concur with svidently evangelical Christians, 


as a whole, have not ‘‘ modified ’’ and ‘altered"’ the 
phrases and conceptions he proceeds to discuss. In 
each of the fifteen chapters composing the book the 


prevalent conceptions are altered, though often’ the 


familiar phrase is retained. Sometimes the familiar 
phrase is made to represent ‘‘a man of straw'’ to be 
conquered, or some half-educated evangelist is acc epted 
as the clampion of ‘orthodoxy.’’ ‘The author fre- 
quently opposes the conceptions of truth hitherto held, 
and gives instead his own conceptions as ‘‘ what is left.’’ 
In the chapter on ** What is the Bible?" he makes 
2 Timothy 3 : 14-17 his text, citing the Revised Version, 


and then writes into that version a form of werds 
(‘‘ every scripture which is inspired of God"’) not ac- 
cepted by the Revisers, and made by Dr. Gladden to 
bear an implication in regard to uninspired scripture for 
which the Revised Version is not responsible. 


There is much that is suggestive in the volume ; many 


theological ideas are treated as they deserve ; 


‘ crass ’ 
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but the tone of the 


volume is polemic. The West- 


minster Confession seems especially obnoxious to the 


author, There are doubtless some persons who might 

be more assured of ‘*the great central truths of Chris- 

tianity from a perusal of this volume (and Dr. Glad- 

den assumes this) ; but more will ask whether the author 

has not pulled down more successfully than he has 

built up, so that ‘what is left’’ is d@éédrzs, not doctrine. 
“4% % 


Recollections: 1382 to 1886. By the Right Honorable Sir Al 
gernon West, K.C.B With twelve illustrations 8vo, pp. 
XVi, 442 New York: Harper & Brothers. $3 


The End of an Era. By John S. Wise. 8vo, pp. v, 474. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $e. 

The private secretary of Mr. Gladstone could not but 
have many good things to tell, if he be, as Carlyle says, 
‘©a credible person, with eyes.’’ Sir Algernon West 
has these qualifications in an eminent degree, and his 
Recollections, which extend over more than half a cen- 
tury, abound in good stories, in vivid sketches of char- 
acter, and in novel glimpses into political affairs. Sir 
Algernon, like Mr. Charles Russell, is impressed by the 
great improvement he has seen in English habits and 
manners, and by the growing care for the poor and the 
classes. Mr. 


hero, and every admirer of the great statesman will en- 


dependent Gladstone, of course, is his 


joy seeing him through the familiar eyes of his secretary. 
The 


picture of his ordinary ways, and even of his slips and 


The old man stands the test of familiarity finely. 
blunders, does not detract a morsel from the reader's 
admiration, as the knowledge of them made him none 
the smaller to his secretary. The tone of the book is 
less religious than Mr. Russell's Collections and Recol- 
lections, but even religious people will find confirma- 
tion of their hopes in it as regards the social movement. 

-Mr. John S$. Wise possessed some unusual advan- 
tages for describing the opening years of the Civil War. 
As the son of Governor Wise, and an observant youth, 
with keen interest in events, he received more vivid im- 
pressions than did most people, and he has recorded 
them in a graphic and very readable way in his book 
The End of an Era. He saw some fighting in the last 
year of the war, and was the last messenger who carried 
dispatches between President Davis and General Lee. 
His father, Lee, and Mahone are the three heroes of the 
book. He writes in a way which carries the reader 
along without an effort, and his account especially of the 
Battle of the Crater is painfully vivid. He has no re- 
grets for the old era, and rejoices over the fall of slavery. 
But his portraits of Southern life before the war shows 
that he possesses the gift of appreciation in an unusual 
The book will be 


devree. read by men of all parties 


and all sections as a lively and helpful contribution to 


the understanding of our heroic age. 


<~ 
John King’s Question Class. By Charles M. Sheldon. r2mo, 
pp. 283 Chicago ; Advance Publishing Company. 75 
cents 
For Christ and the Church. By Charles M. Sheldon. 16mo, 


pp. 42. Chic and New York Revell Com- 


pany. 


Fleming H 
; 


igo 
30 cents. 

Once more, in the publication of John King’s Ques- 
tion Class, Mr. Sheldon favors the many with that which 
intended 


was originally to help a few. A series of 


questions and answers on right living, exchanged at a 
weekly class-meeting of young people, is skilfully inter- 
woven with a romance which will make the book doubly 
interesting and profitable to many readers. How to 
get members to attend and take an interest in all the 
religious meetings of the church is a serious problem. 
One disheartened minister, however, successfully over- 
came this trial. A conversation with the Devil, who 
appeared before him with plain-spoken and_ sarcastic 
words of discouragement, suggested to the minister the 
text for a sermon which electrified his congregation and 
produced the desired result, inciting many to more ear- 
nest work while keeping in mind the Christian Endeavor 


motto, ‘* For Christ and the Church. 


< 
Holy Land from Landau, Saddle, and Palanguin. By William 


lustrated, pp. 264. New York son- 


sjement Lent 12mo, il 


nell, Silver, & Co $1.50 

No two persons traveling through a country see pre- 
cisely the same objects, or see them precisely in the 
same way. A leisurely drive from Jaffa to Jerusalem is 


a different experience from the making of the same 


journey by railroad. It is one thing to journey on 


horseback nd live in tents in Palestine when that was 
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the only mode of travel there, and quite a different 
thing to do the same now, for the sensations that attend 


the doing of it. Mr. Lent took the drive from Jaffa to 


Jerusalem, made excursions from Jerusalem to Hlebron, 


the Jordan valley, the hill country of Judah, floated in a 
boat down the Jordan and out upon the Dead Sea, made 
a tour to the north with a party that traveled on horse- 


he 


back and by palanquin. In short, he did nearly t 
things that a great many other people are constantly do- 
ing Sut that he saw with eyes different from those of 
other tourists, witness what he says comcerning the el- 
derly woman from Maine whom he met at Jaffa, or con- 
cerning the mosquitoes of Ramleh, that surpass all of 
their kind elsewhere, or concerning the rows of cream- 
colored houses as one approaches Jerusalem, or his 
comparison between boating on the Jordan and in the 
Adirondacks. 


ing, and the illustrations are well selected and clear and 


The narrative is readable and interest- 


fine. 
% 


Jennett, M.A., 
», Professor 


Colleges, 


Biblical Introduction : Old Testament by W. H 
Sometime Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge 
of Old ‘Testament Exegesis, Hackney and New 
London ; New ‘Testament by Walter F. Adeney, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament History, Introduction, and Exege- 
sis, New College, London. t2mo, pp. xii, 48& New York 
Thomas Whittaker. $2 

Excluding the preliminary matter, the Appendix, the 

List of Books, and the Index, which belong equally to 

the two parts of this Introduction, there remain almost 

five hundred pages, of which about half are devoted to 


the Old Testament. The Preface informs us that ‘‘in the 


Old ‘Testament, the critical position is, speaking rough] 


that identified with Driver, 


Ryle, G. A. Smith, ete.”’ 


Professors Cheyne, 
The term ‘‘introduction’’ is 
used in the narrow sense, which makes introduction to 
consist mainly in dissecting a book into its supposed 
sources, and giving conjectural dates to the sources and 
to the processes of ¢ ombining them, with some accom- 
panying analysis of the books. Except as one is interested 
in the problem of the sources, he will find little in this 
Introduction that is helpful. It follows the school to 
which it belongs in its disregard of the testimony, and 
in interpreting the testimony and other evidence by the 
requirements of its theory. As regards the strongly 
variant opinions of the leaders of its school, it occupies 
an eclectic position. From the point of view of its own 
critical position it is a strong treatment, well put to- 


gether and well stated, and admirably printed. 
“~ 


Six Books of Bible Stories: ‘The 


Good Shepherd, The C} 
] 


dren of the Bible, The Life of David, irly Bible History 

The Prodigal Sol ind Other Stories, Stories of Palestine 
I2mo, no paging, illustrated Chicago and New York 

Fleming H. Revell Company. Per set, boxed, $2 ; 35 cents 
t ich 


Simple books of Bible stories for young children are 
numerous enough, yet there is always room for variety in 
arrangement and method of treatment. Here is a box 
of six thin volumes whose titles show their differences, 
and show also that the series as a whole is not intended 
to be a consecutive Bible history. The volume called 
Stories of Palestine, for instance, is a collection of short 


stories directly about, or in some way related to, Scrip- 


tural matters. There are chapters on ‘ Tangier,"’ 
‘« Housetops,’’ ‘The Synagogue,’’ ‘The Ruins of 
Babylon,’’ etc. In other volumes the matter is histori- 


cally consecutive, such as the volume on Early Bible 


History. No author's name is given. The books are 


illustrated with coarse cuts in the style of forty years 


and the books are light 


ago, but the letter-press is good, 
to handle. The stories themselves are written simply, 


and ought to prove useful in a family of young childrea. 


> 


% 


People by the 


lomo 


The Story of Lewis Carroll: Told for Young 
Real Alice in Wonderland, Miss Ise Bowman 
trated, pp. 120 New York: EE. P. Dutton & Co Si 

A year or so ago, the author of Alice in Wonderland 
was made intimate with the public through the publica- 

Letters 


tion of The Life and of Lewis Carroll, by his 


nephew, S. Dodgson Collingwood. Through this book 
Alice Liddell 


Miss 


Aliceship consisted in taking the 


and otherwise the public came to think of 


as the ‘‘original’’ Alice. Now comes another, 
Isa Bowman, whose 
part of Alice on the stage. Miss Bowman, no less than 
Alice Liddell, was on intimate terms with ‘* Lewis Car- 
roll,’ and on the title-page of the little book which she 
now issues she calls herself ‘‘ The Real Alice in Won- 


derland.’' The book is written simply and in the spirit 
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of affectionate resiiniscence. It contains 


numerous portraits and facsimile letters, 
as well as other reproductions, from the 
hand of her ‘* uncle,’ Mr. Dodgson, bet- 


ter known as Lewis Carroll. 


b 4 
True Motherhood. By James C. Fernald 
12mo, pp. 112. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 60 cents. 


It is a good sign when books multiply | 


The author 
{ The New Womanhood, James C. Fer- 


jn the interest of the home. 
nald, now issues a small volume on True 


Motherhood. The contents cover a con- 
siderable range of subjects pertaining to 
home-making, such as ideals, hygiene, 
reading, maternity, mother’ s care, mother’s 
presence. Mr. Fernald is moved by high 


motives and controlled by good sense. 


“ 
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Books Received 
January 29 to February 5 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
A Manual of Chureh History. By Albert Henry 
Newman, D.I., LL.D. Vol -. $2.25. 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Authors’ Birthdays. Third Series. By C. W. 
Bardeen, = $1. 
Cassell & Co., New York 
Ro nd By Thomas Lodge. 10 cents. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Winter Adventures of Three Boys in the Great 
Lone Land. By Kgerton R. Young. $1.25. 
Ulric the Jarl. sy William O. Stoddard, 
$1.50. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York 
Nature's Miracles. By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., 
Lib Vol. 1: World-Building and Life. 


oo cents, 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Healthy Exercise. By Robert H. Greene, 
$1. 


T. H. McGahey, Quincy, Ill. 
Textual Index: A Ready Reference to the Con- 


tents of any Library Illuminating Bible 
Texts. $3. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools: A 


Manual for Teachers. By L. L. W. Wilson. 
Part I: Primary Grades, 

Picture Study in Elementary 
Manual for Teachers. By L. L. 
Part Il: Grammar Grades. 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk : 
for Teachers. By Helen M. 
cents 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk : 
and Girls to Answer. By Helen M. 
Book [,. 30 cents. 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk : 
and Girls to Answer. By Helen M 
took IT. 35 cents. 

Theism in the Light of 
Philosophy. By James 
$1.50. 


Schools: A 
W. Wilson. 


A Manual 
Cleveland. 60 


For Boys 
Cleveland. 


I< rT Boys 
Cieveland. 


Present 
Iverach, 


science 


M.A., 


and 
D.D. 


A History Reader for Elementary Schools. By 
L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. 60 cents. 

Fducational Aims and Educational Values. 
ty Paul H. Hanus. $1. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va 
The First School Year. By Mary E 
85 cents. 


. lreland. 


> a a 4 
usiness 
Departinent 


Advertising Rate 


60 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
tontracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 


M.D. | 


: 
: 
: 
~ 


conflict with the Publishers idea of the generai | 


make up of the advertising pages. 
never 


Positions are 
guaranteed to any advertisement of less 


than three inches space. An advertiser contract 


ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra costexcept when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate be All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
Subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 


scription, see fourteenth page. 


will charged. 


wording, and 


: 
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purchased. 


month. 
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182i—-MacCalla & Company—1900 } 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Our establishment is a good one to remember when 
you do not know just what you need, or +. where 
you can get what you know you need. e keep: an 
extensive line of cher h and Sunday-sc h »| supplies 
and turnishings, and our $o-page illustrated catalog 
tells their whole story. Just.now we have a large and 
varied line of devices for collecting money for the 


BOB: 


t Where to Get 
Sunday=-school Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any Sunday-school to know where needed supplies may be 
Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to corre- 
spond with readers of this paper about supplies required in school and class. 
need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 





One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale what- 
ever supplies are desired in any Sunday-school. 


“i PAPA PPA PALA AAA AAI ALAS 


Easter offering. Send for a catalog—free. purchased from (Catalog tree. Dept. A.) 
s 22 s Ss 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila. \ The Union Press "'?? Shisicipnie 


When you 
It is to appear at least once a 


to Sunday- 
\Special Offer’ senoot we-kers 
Four vols., 1218 pages, for $1.00 (Y% of pub. price) 
RICE’S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GOSPELS 
Send for circulars giving full information 
Everything used in Sunday-schools can be 





FILLMORE BROTHERS 
40 Bible House, New York, and 
119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Best Hymns No. 


Our New Illustrated Sunday-School Song 
Book. Never Anything Like it Before 


Portraits and sketches of eighteen yreat song 





‘¢In Excelsis for School and Chapel”’ 


pe published, 
wok for the pur, 
It is designe § to help ye 
tion of good taste in mus 
for your school withor 
copy (to be returned 
tree, to any reader of 
by addressing 


is ~ most « 
ssued t he ¢ 
people t oward the forma 
Do not take a new book 
t seeing it A single sample 
if not adopted) will be sent, 
‘Tuk SUNDAY ScHooL Time 


the largest 
se ever 


ny 


. . - writers, such men as Mason, MeGranahan, Brad- 
General Music Publishers bury, Kirkpatrick, Doane, Lowry, Root, Palmer, 
iy wher, Sweney, en, canes ©’ Kane, Tenney, 
p 2¢ Sund choo] sospel $ fiman, et hese portraits d sketches are 
ar eng. miptpiamligeanagessanmeeges splitted p meth the pri eof the book. 472 Hymns, 3 styles 
300ks, and Anniversary Concert l.xercises aie 25c. for sample copy AN- 
if L PU € O02 . 
MOTTO--MERIT GELICAL ¥i Ub. ‘Cc )., 602 Lakeside Building 

THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK ‘* Best and Cheapest "’ 


’ David C. Cook Publishing Co. 


ompiete ) 
entury Co. ‘ 


36 Washington St., ——— 


graded system of Lesson Hel 
. and is the « poage t. 
ublishers ft the 


Our 
rior 


»s has m 
ie 


lewer Century Teacher's 


upe 
amples 


Monthly tor teachers, superintendents, and pastors 
Samples free *ublishers of the Young People's 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 








Samples wice-list free. Books and periodicals 
of atl other Senses furnished at minimum 
Sunday-school library books from 
specialty. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 


rates 
all publishers a 


, Business Manager 


- in America. Dealers in every requisite tor the Sunday- 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York Qs hool. Send tor illustrated catalog and particulars 
( 
~papengeceningaan ; Leonard Pub. and Music Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, ( 
M. P. MOLL.ER, MARYLAND  , Bible House, Albany, N. Y. 
Manufacturer and builder of ¢ Have everything for 
Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, : 
pe £ ’ £ »¢ Church or Sunday-School Use 
. ¢ 
Pianos < Write for catalogs of Books, Bibles, Sunday-school 
for churches and Sunday-schools Write for our ¢ Requisites, Pianos, Organs, et 
ecial manufacturer's prices. Uur instruments and ¢ Free samples of our Sunday-s« rae | papers, printed 
their prices are both right for you ) in colors, upon request. 
. . 
The Pilgrim Press ; OXFORD MAPS 
¢ 
a “ } By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Congregational House, mentee 5 Vhese maps cover all Bibli- 
1 b h , 2. C ic \ cal Geography, and ar ac 
Publis! e Wa aa mgt rassingel § Palestine cepted Suthe rity, containing 
ublishes 1¢ «=6wWelll-kKnown grim ries o all scent discoveries k 
lesson helps and Sunday-school papers. » Western Asia eal sump ix Ceicutes ts a 
anc 


> 


sential for the 
coming year. Speci: il terms to 
Sabbath-schools for this map; 
also for the four maps as a set 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Egypt and Sinai 
, St. Paul's Travels 


lessons of the 





Sunpay-ocuoot Liprary Books 


When your school decides to purchase a library, 
or m ake an addition to the present one, correspon 
wit! We offer the best from all pul blishers. Our 
appr ved lists will help you. Our’ Library Bul 
letin,”’ and approved list of over a thous and vi lumes, 
will be sent to intending purchasers for 5 cts 

APPROVE ‘a _ AS LOW AS 20 CTS., 
REGULAR SIZ 


Goodenough ra Woglom Co., New York 


us 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Publishers of 
>SELECT NOTES, 
PELOUBET’S QUARTERLIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICTURES, 
, and all other Sunday-school requisites. 
Send for samples 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 





The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work 


RARE BRE DOL LOL woe 


The Hammond Card System { 


For Attendance Records 


The Only 
and 


~ 










Send for catalog 


Supplies, at the lowest prices, everything for ; The Souvenir Stamp System ; Original 
Chureh and Sunday-school use—that_ is, For Attendance Certificates ; “Business 
everything worth h ving Sunday-school The Silver and Gold Star { End 
library books and record books of every sort > System g of a 
our spec ialty. ¢ For Reward of Merit : Sunday- 
» . 2 Inut St J we) ) e « ” 
we Han ieonee % By... 37 Randslph St. \ Write to Theo. M. Hammond Ma — 
Sr. Lours: 1516 Locust St ‘ \ Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. ? 
\ 
Sunday-School ) CA. S. BARNES & CO. 
Li b B k ‘ 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
ibrary Books: 4 
EVERY VOLUME WELL APPROVED ; Publishers of S.S. Hymn and Tune 
uken from the best works of 
Taken from the dest work ‘ Books, N. T. Commentary 
selected authors. ( , 




















Primary Supplies, 


Orders of Services, 
Teachers’ Helps, 


Sunday-School ete. 


Send to us for everything you want 
get all at one place. 


H. D. NOYES & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


You can 








HALL-MACK CO.’S 


1900 EASTER 1900 


SERVICES 


mmonT Al. ry. ane L IGHT tSend 7c. in stamps 

ONDERFUL E § for samples of both 
Be J. Lincoln Hi: * “Irv a ii. Mack, and C. Austin 
Miles. Woth these services are bright and original in 
style. Snitable for any school. Complete in every de- 


tail £4.00 per hundred, postpaid 
Send for free specimen f* y 
Christian Hymns No. 1, b 


es of our new song-book 


y William Paillips Hall 


ant Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chaoman. [he most 

elaborate and beautiful song book ever published. g25.0c 

| 8 hundred Suitable for the Sunday-school and 
oung People’ s +” jety 





; Hall- Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa 


Thomas Nelson & Sons ; S. S. Library Books, etc. 
37-41 East 18th St. New York ) Send for catalog. 
Everything = craaie Rolt' and ¢ Easter Services 


Needed for Your ©o2cert Exercises, : 


BCtWVs Bde 


: 
; 


Nearly one-half million copies of our special 
Sunday-school services are sold annually. 

Our best efforts have been put into ou 
services for this season. Send 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) for samples 


| For Revival, Prayer and Evangelistic 
MEETINGS 


Church Hymns 


and Gospel Songs 


being adopted 
t! roughous the land 52's, $30, and $45 per 100, accord- 
ing to binding. Samples of either, post free, 25 cents. 
The Bigilow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


8 Was! 


treet, Chi 


ington 150 sth Ave. 


ago New York 





Is now by many churches, etc., 


Jn orderine goods, or in making inquiry concerning | 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publi shers and the advertiser by stating the sf you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday Schou! Times. 








| 
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OWN 
WORDS 


From vert eports, 


prise his most effective 


Sermons, Addresses, Bible Readings, 
and Prayer-Meeting Talks 


‘His words remain his best legacy to 


authorized 


yatinn and com- 


tbe Christian 


church.” lreasury Magazine 
These serm« ms will live and be read after the 
prea her is gone Chicago Advance. 


They an the we ome best reports that have been 
Published at $2 Per Vol. Our Half-Price 
Offer to Readers of The S. S. Times 


“HIS MASTERPIECES,” in 3 Volumes 
Glad Tidings, N.Y. Tribune Keports, sos pp 
Great Joy, Chicago Inter Ovean —_ rts, 544 PP 
To All People, Beste mn Globe Reports, 528 pp. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


An Exposition of Mrs. Eddy's Won- 
derful Discovery. A Plea for Children 
and Other Helpless Sick. By W. A. 
Purrington, of the New York Bar. 

‘If it is ‘a delusion,’ as upon it 
in its practice is proved, it is all the 
waen Selleved lg, Fy ch a mu rag 
and good citize It will have its day 
believ rs in CHRISTIAN SCTENCE 
desei fair and candid treatment ‘The author gives 


this, and his study can be read with profit by all who 
seek the truth.’ lhe Chicago lnter Ocean. 


194 pages. 8vo. $1. Now ready 


E. B. TREAT & CO. 
241-243 West 23d Street, New York 


D. L. MOODY 


Greatest Opportu- 
nity for Agents 


The on/y official or au- 
thorized Life of Dwight 
L. Moody is written by 
his son, W. R. Moody 
at his _tather’s expressed 
wish. The people every- 
where will want no 
other. lio not therefore 


$1. 
$1. 
$1. 


face it seems, and 
more dangerous 
ot good peo or 

he ciass of 


s such that it 


ves 








ONLY 
OFFICIAL 
LIFE 
is by His Son 








waste you. time, but canvass for this one only 
authorized subscription book. Nearly 600 pages. 
Positively only book with exclusive illustrations 
from family portraits, etc. (nearly 100), deg ant 


prospectus, post free, for 25 send for it quick. 
Endorsed by Ira LD). Sankey. 
or containing the Family Portraits 
or y ae access to his library and 


ONLY 
letters. 
WORK or enc ey er proral oF Family. 


tees of Mr. Mo say's tastitniiena. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Pubs. 


158 Fifth Ave. | 63 Washington St. | 154 Yonge St 
ew Vork | Chicago Toronto 
CAUTION. Handle only the book by Mr. 
Moody's son. All others are unauthorized. 











AGENTS WANTED 
at once to sell the 
“LIFE AND WORD OF D. L. MOODY ” 


Only Authorized Biography written by his Son 
and Endorsed by Ira D. Sankey 
QUICK SALES, LIBERAL TERMS. 
KNIGHT & BROWN 
Department ‘‘J"’ 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


SHORTER LIFE OF 


D. L. MOODY 


Address 


BY HIS SON. Portraits and other iliustrations, pri- 
vate letters, etc., furnished by family. ‘Two volumes: 
Vol. 1—His Life; Vol. I]—His Work. 128 pages each. 
Ready February 1. 25 cents for both volumes. Remit 
to A. P. Fitt, Supt., 250 La Salle Avenue, Chicayo, or 
East Northfield, Mass 


ious experience not 
Liberal profit. 


AGENTS WANTED 


e-sential. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Oxford Knapsack 
Bible 


Bound in Khaki. 
on Oxford India 
four ounces. 

For Soldiers and Sailors 
1.35 
booksellers, 
receipt of price. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
gt and g3 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Beautifully printed 
Paper. Weight, only 


Price, $8 


For sale by all or postpaid en 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 H- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

inst what Sunda. } 





are ol teachers 
photographs 
yet produced 


latest sur 


* The Nelson 


The Helps 


want. The llustrations are from recent 
The Concordance is the most complet 
The Ma are specially engraved fr 
veys, and have thorough index 

The Sunday School Times says: 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade."’ ‘* The work 
is excellent.’’ Il styles and prices. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS. pmblishers, 37 Fast 18th Street, New Yor 


mn the 
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The Sanday School Gines' 


Philadelphia, February 10, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub 
‘These rates include postage : 
live or more copies to separate 
addresses will hereafter be sent at 





scribers 


75 cts. 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The | 
former rate was $1.00, ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1.00 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year, 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to 
- 


ters, missionaries, and 
students. | 

5 . . One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


than one, will be sent to separate 


minis- 
the ologic al 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


s¢3 Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for eat the time the addition 
is made } 


ub of five or more 


A Club at dee ; 
Tr , ordered sen 
Iwo Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


The p iper s for ac 


subscribers may be 


Papers sent in a package at the 6o 
cent rate do not bear the names ot 


How Papers 


are the subscribers in the club The 
soe tte package is addressed to one person 
Addressed [Py 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 


at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge 


A package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate tor the current subscription can Cove a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subse ription has over six months to 
run When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large packages at the 6o0 cent rate j 


Dividing 
> may be divided into smaller packages 

al ackage of five or more copies each, if desired 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond | 
the time paid for, unless by special request 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toevamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application 

4 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The puneny School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


8 shillings 


One « opy, one year, 
6 shillings each 


‘wo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Va. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 















— 
COMPLETE 
)} TIME TABLES fk 


Consult 1 Queen and Crescent time table ; buy 


the Queen and Crescent Route ; 


l yl 
make a pie 


sant experience of your trip south. 


Queen and Cre nt and Southern Railway day trains 


earry Café, Parlor, and Observation Cars Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars on night trains 

Hane e Pullman Sleepers on all trains Stone 
ballast, heavy steel, and the block ynal system, make 
tra € + hour hed Cincinnati t 
Jack nd New Orleans. Unequaled service to 
Cuba 


W.C. Rimearson, G. PLA 
Cincinnati, () 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn Lhe Sunday School Times. 
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THE LITTLE SOLDIERS 
IN YOUR BLOOD. 





The part which the corpuscles of the blood play in making 
good the loss occasioned to the body by wear and tear, and in 
carrying off the effete or worn-out material, has been compared to 
the part played by asoldier. The corpuscles of pure blood are 
our soldier-friends, who repair the worn-out tissues of the body, 
and fight against disease-germs. The first condition for good 

health is pure blood, and that can only be obtained and 
kept by taking pure food and drink. , 

Adulterated food-stuffs and drinks are the pests of 
the modern market, and all too often health considera- 

tions are sacrificed to apparent cheapness. If you 

would have a “pure drink, take cocoa; but let it be a 
pure cocoa, such as Van Houten’s, which is highly digestible, 
extremely soluble, and of most delicious taste. It is cheap, too, 
for it costs less than a cent a cup. ; 

It is easily made; it has an attractive aroma; and it contains 
more nourishment than an equal quantity of the best beef-tea. 


BE SURE YOU TRY 
VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE. 











The Singer Cabinet-Table 


This table is the latest result of the 
cabinetmaker’s art, and is the acme 


The machine is 
hinged, so that 
it can be folded 






of perfection in 





convenience, 








simple ingenu- table against a 
bent-wood 
shield that fully 
protects the 
dress of the op- 
erator and the 
floor from all 
drippings of oil, 
lint, etc. 


ity of arrangement and 
thoroughness of workman- 
ship. In regular course, it 

is supplied either in oak or 
walnut, but can be made to 
order in any kind of wood de- 
sired, finished to match the 
most ornate furnishings. 


By this device the machine is thoroughly protected from dust, and the stand 
forms an ornamental and useful table that is fitting and appropiate to any 
home. The hinged extension leaf covering the machine when dow ’ is folded 
back when it is raised, thus making a table-top measuring 50 inches in length 
by 18 inches in width, affording ample room for the work. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


OPERATING THE LARGEST AND BEST ORGANIZED FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SEWING-MACHINES. 


‘Through the Hesperian Gardens of the West ”’ 


And its Destination 


Runs the Luxurious 
Famed the 


are those Delightful 
World Round 


“* Sunset Limited ”’ 
The Finest Thing 
on Wheels 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and dining 
connecting directly with the ‘‘ Sunset Limited’” at New Orleans 


Sunset Limited 


‘¢ California ’’ 





For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 


and baggage checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York; or 
R. J. Smith, Agent, 109 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ideal Tour through 
NIexico 


Escape inclement March weather at home 





DO NOT 


STAMMER 






Can refer to 
The Sunday School Times 
by joining Gates’ seventh annual personally- 
tour through pictu 
fa Santa Fe 


rarden St., Phila., 
Johnston, founder and principal 


BUSY PEOPLE’S BIBLE STUDY 


stitute, 1033 Spring ¢ 


conducted thirty days’ 1884 Edwin § 


resque Mexico, leaving Chicago 


Route, February 28, r900. Luxurious special 


train of Pullmans, observation, and dining 


return a El Paso, Las Vegas, 
, 


Hot Springs, and Colorado A fase per month lake this course right at your home, 


Springs 


Illustrated descriptive pamphlet 
E. F. BURNETT, G. E. P. A. 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway 


Burton, Christian University, Cantoa, Mo. 
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’ ’ 
377 Broadway, N. Y. private, select parties personall nducted by Pro 
b +, 4+ 4 4 4 4 bn 4 be 4 by Or be > b> be be be be be be be (amitle hurwanyer, 1 Pierce Bu ding, toston 
eb ba bo ba bo ha ba bo ha ho bn hn ba hb bh hn 
~ . American Teachers’ Bure 
% Interest Secured and Paid | Teachers Wanted sepals woe ta yen 
if r tha 1 years we have sold our care- 
fully se rea tate trst mortgages toa | a M And save 
> y 
reat tr r f investors, without loss to a P iy one Pr nty ure 
ingle e pamphlet and list of loans - M k Pr eircular, 
. : e r« , hewspa- 
furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the | 1 €> or $18 arinting 


yer, with our 
ackwaxy belt of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be press 


seni to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed uid, rules sent For man or boy. Send 
. a omhins ss * tor catalog, presses, type, paper, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, factory. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Summer Lands of 


cars leave New York every Saturday and Tuesday, 


N 
John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 


Send for new illustrated book to The Philadelphia In- 
Pa “stablished 


cars. ‘Tickets include all necessary traveling by mail A grand success. ‘Thorough course,—includ 
expenses, guides, et Go via San Antonio ing Bible chart, forty lessons, tuition, DIPLOMA and 
and Monterey DEGREE, “ Master of Ancient Literature,’’—only $1.00 


by 


| i of ' f ¢ giving an hour or two per day No loss of time from 

ci ing ‘ roundi n maynificent scen- : 
nating land, aboun “pels : “b » a regular work Students in forty states, Canada, and 
ery, ancient ruins, and novel foreign types England Trial lesson free. Write Professor C. J. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 !°*. 


wh 


Type-setting easy, printed 


to! wealth 


Vol. 42, No. 6 


| Worth Repeating 


A Song of Thanks 


| From * Comes One witha Song,”’ by Frank L. Stanton 


HANKFUL for strength in strife ; 
| For faith more stedfast than the stars 
above ; 
| Thankful that life is life, 
And love is love. 


Thankful for homes, and herds 

That hide the hills ; for harvests ultimate ; 
For the sweet, prattling words 

Of children at the gate. 


| For Hope's ** Good-morning ”’ and 
Faith’s sweet ‘* Good-night,’’ when we are 
realmed in rest, 
| Led by an unseen hand 
Safe to an unseen breast. 


£2 


Dwight L. Moody’s “ Coro- 
| nation Day” 


By his son, W. R. Moody, in the Record of 
Christian Work 


— the world, December 22 was the 
shortest day of all the year, but to 
Dwight L. Moody its dawn ushered 
in that day that knows no night. For 
forty-six years he had been a partaker of 
the divine life, and the transition from the 
seen world to the unseen, from the sphere 
| of the temporal to that of the eternal, was no 
interruption in the life with which we were 
familiar. In other realms he continues to 
serve the same Master whose cause he 
loved with devotion and served with tire- 
less energy. For nearly half a century 
| his one aim in life had been to do the 
will of God, and with characteristic readi- 
ness he responded to God's summons. 
Only a few days before his going, in con- 
versation about some future plans, he re- 
ferred to the possibility of his life work 
| being nearly completed. In reply to my 
| remonstrance and attempt to encourage 
|him, he said: ‘I'm not discouraged. 
There's lots of hard work left in me yet, I 
believe. I want to live as long as I'm 
useful, but when my work is done I want 
to be up and off."’ 
On November 17, 


7, father broke down in 
Kansas City, in the midst of one of the 
best missions he ever had, and, in com- 
pany with Dr, Schauffler and Mr. C. M. 
Vining, a former student of Mount Hermon 
and a warm personal friend, returned 
home. We hoped that a complete rest 
would afford the means to restored strength 
and health, and in many ways there was 
cause for encouragement. The doctors 
gave us assurances that, barring accidents 
| or complications, there was every reason 
to hope for the best, although warning us 
at the same time of the possibility of the 
event that finally occurred. During his 
life father had combined faith with works, 
and in this last illness human means 
were resorted to, the best of medical ad- 
vice secured, and at the same time was 
observed the injunction of St. James to 
call in the elders and to anoint with oil, 
praying for the restoration of the sick. 
God had tried his servant in many ways, 
but it is doubtful if father ever had a se- 
| yverer trial than that of the last month. 
After sixty-two years of an unusually ac- 
| tive life, with the remembrance of not 
more than one or two days of slight ill- 
ness, to be suddenly laid wait 
patiently and in extreme 
God's will, was indeed a severe test. But 
in this he was found ‘not wanting,’’ and 
it was with a sense of exultant and victo- 
rious joy that he entered the presence of 
his Lord, and heard the words, ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.’’ 
To within a few hours of the end, father 
shared with us the conviction that he 
improving. The day before, he had 
seemed than usual, 
n but spoke cheerfully about himself. Life 
was very dear to him, and the day before 
he left us, in reply to an inquiry if he was 
God is 
and so is my family.” 


aside to 
weakness for 


Was 


rather more nervous 


comfortable, hesaid : «*Oh, yes! 
very gor d to me, 
No man loved his family and life work 
more devotedly, and frequently I have 
heard him ‘‘ Life is very sweet to 
me, and there is no position of power or 
that tempt me from the 
throne God has given me.’’ It was rot 
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could 
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Send One Dollar 


—————— 
Cut this ad. out and send to 
as, mention No. 2216, state 
your WEIGHT, WEIGHT 
number of inches aroun 
body at BUST and WAIST 
length of skirt in fron 
from waist to bottomand 
wewill send you QOURNEW 
PERFECT-FITTING WATER- 
PROOF IMPORTED BLACK 
MOHAIR BROCADE SKIRT 
AND CAPE, by express, 

Cc. 0. D., subject to examina- 
tion. You can examine and 
try on at your express office, 
and if found the mos?étylish 
waterproof suit you ever 
ual to anything you 
ave made at double 


0S°6$ 






» 
OFFER PRICE, $9.50, and 
exprese charges less the 81.00 
sent with order. Made exact+ 
ly as Illustrated from a very 
ne Imported Black Waterproof Wool Brocaded French 
Mohair Cloth. CAPE lined with a fancy brocade 
waterproof cloth, double breasted wide facing, 
jatteau back, velvet collar, pearl buttons, 
velvet inlaid epaulets in back, sizes 32 to 42 bust. 
SKIRT latest style, adjustalle at waist, plaid 
lining, sizes to fit waista from 20 to 32 inches. 
Opens on the side, buttons concealed by deep fly; 
can be wornin place of or over ordinary skirt. 
A 89.50 FASHIONABLE SUIT FOR RAIN, SLOPPY and 
NASTY WEATHER, such as was never offered before. 
CAPE, only $4.75; SKIRT, only $4.75. 


CENTS WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN to take orders for Waterproof Ger- 
ments, Men’s Mackintoshes 83.00 up, Ladies’ Nackin- 
toshes @3.50 up, Skirts and Capes from #2.25 cp. WE 
FURNISH @ big book of samples and complete 
outfit. Without previous experience you can 
make @5.00 to $10.00 every dayin the year.. Write 
for full particulars. 


Address, 
DUNDEE RUBBER CORPORATION, CHIGAGD. 








that he was tired of life and wanted 
be done with service which made him 
ready to leave, for he knew the 
Christian service 
perienced. 

The final summons came suddenly to 
us all. After a rather restless night, 
father had fallen into a quiet sleep for 
over an hour, from which he awoke in a 
sinking condition. During the’ earlier 
hours of the night Mr. Fitt, my brother 
in-law, had been by bedside, and 
father had seemed to rest and sleep a greater 
part of the time. At three in the morn 
ing the writer took the place as watcher in 
the sick-chamber, and for several hours 
father was restless and unable to sleep. 


to 
SO 
joy of 
such few have ecx- 


as 


o ¢ 
his 


About six o'clock he quieted down, and 
soon fell into a natural sleep, from which 
he awoke in about an hour. Suddenly | 
heard him speaking in slow and measured 
words. He was saying, ‘' Earth recedes ; 
heaven opens before me.’ = The first im- 
pulse was to try to arouse him from what 
appeared to be a dream. ‘‘ No, this is 
no dream, Will,"’ he replied. ‘It is 
beautiful. It is like atrance. If this is 
death, itis sweet. There is no valley here. 
God is calling me, and I must go.”’ 

Meanwhile the nurse was summoning 
the family, and the physician, who had 
spent the night in the house. Father 
continued to talk quietly on, and seemed 
to speak from another world his last mes- 
sage to the loved ones he was leaving. 
‘| have always been an ambitious man,"’ 
he said, —‘‘ ambitious to leave no wealth 
or possessions, but to leave lots of work 
for you to do. You will carry on Mount 
Hermon. Paul will take up the semi- 
nary when he's older ; Fitt will look after 
the Institute, and Ambert [his nephew] 
will help you in the business details."’ 
Then it seemed as though he saw beyond 
the veil, for he exclaimed : ‘‘ This is my 
triumph ; this is my coronation day! 1 
have been looking forward to it for years."’ 
Then his face lit up, and he said, in a 
voice of joyful rapture, ‘‘ Dwight! Irene! 
—I see the children’s faces,'’ referring to 
the two little grandchildren God had taken 
from our home in the past year. Then, 
as he thought he was losing conscious- 
ness, he said, ‘‘Give my love to them 
all.’* Mother then came into the room, 
and he exclaimed, ‘* Mama, you have 
been a good wife to me,"’ and with that 
he became unconscious. 

It seemed to us all that he would never 
come back again, and for a time we 
thought that he was passing rapidly away. 
In half an hour, however, he revived, un- 
der the effect of heart stimulants, and, 
Suddenly raising himself on his elbow, 
exclaimed : «* What does all this mean ? 
What are you all doing here?"’ We ex- 
plained that he had not been as well, and 
Immediately it all seemed to be clear to 
him, and he said: «This is a strange 
thing. I have been beyond the gates of 
death to the very portals of heaven, and 
here I am back again. It is very strange. 
Again he talked with us about the work to 


” 
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! . . r 
be done, assigning to the sons the North- | 


| field 


| would be, he said, ‘¢Oh 
|of all the living.’’ 


schools, and to his daughter and 
her husband the Chicago bible Institute. 


Then, in answer to what mothe:’ 


| 
s charge 
! she’s Eve, mother 
To the urgent plea | 


| that he remain longer with his family, he | 


| 
| away. 


said: ‘I'm not going to throw my life 
I'll stay as long as I can, but, if my | 
time is come, I’m ready.’’ 
Then a new thought seemed to possess 
him, and he exclaimed : ‘‘ I’m not at all | 
sure but that God may perform a miracle 
and raise me up. I'm going to get up. | 
If God wants to heal me by a miracle 
that way, all right, and, if not, I can meet | 
death in my chair as well as here.'’ Then, | 
turning to one of us who was applying 
warm cloths, he said : ‘* Here, take those 
away. If God is going to perform a 
miracle we don't want them, and the first 
thing I suppose we should do will be to 
discharge the doctor.'’ He did not insist 
on this, however, but was determined on 


getting up, and could not be dissuaded. 


He then walked across the room to an 
easy-chair, where he sat down for a few 
moments. <A second sinking turn left 


him exhausted, and he was willing to re- 
turn to bed, where he remained, quietly 
awaiting the end, for an hour. To the 
very last he was thinking of those about 


him, and considering them. Turning to 


mother only a litthe while before he left, 
he said : ** This is rough on you all, and 
I'm sorry to distress you in this way. It 


is hard to be kept in The 


last time the doctor approached to admin- 


such anxiety.’ 


ister the hvpodermic injection of nitro- 
glycerin, he looked at him in a question- 
ing and undecided way, and. said, per- 


fectly naturally ‘* Doctor, I don't know 


about this. Do you think it best? It is 
only keeping the family in annxiety.”’ 
In a few moments more anether sinking 


turn came, and from it he awoke in the 
presence of Him whom he loved and 
served so long and devotedly. twas not 


like death, for he fell on sk ep quietly and 
peacefully, and its 
his re 


as not hard to imagine 


eption in that other world among 
the hosts of loved ones awaiting his 
coming, 

A friend wired us from a distant city, 
“Mr. Moody's love for music is at last 
satisfied this Christmas morning.”’ 

On December 26 we laid away the 


earthly temple on Round Top, and the 
funeral was conducted as simply as possi- 
ble, and near in accord as we could 
imagine that he would wish. There was 
no hearse, but students of Mount Hermon | 
School bore the remains to the church, | 

| 


as 


Bishop McCabe 
The Famous Minister's Experience with Coffee | 


The well-known bishop said to one of his 
friends, some years ago, ‘‘ 1 was a great sufferer 
from severe headaches, and at times, after travel- 
ing many miles to dedicate a chureh or perform 
some other important duty, found myself con- 
fined to a bed when the time came, and was un- 
able to carry out my work. 
that when | 


I finally discovered 
left off coffee for a few days the 
headaches disappeared, and by further experi- | 
ment discovered thatthe coffee was undoubtedly | 
the cause of the difficulty, which finally entirely | 
disappeared when I left off coffee altogether.’ 
The person to whom this remark was made, is 
Mrs. Amy K. Glass, wife of a Methodist minister 
at Rolfe, la. 
with coffee was very convincing. 


| 


She says: ‘‘ My own experience | 
I was grown 
up before I ever drank coffee, but was advised | 
by a friend (who meant it kindly) to use 
tea and 


digestion 


weak 
because a warm drink aided | 
I soon thereafter commenced to | 
have nervous and sick headaches 


coffee, 


; could not be- | 
lieve it was the coffee. 

**My husband, who had suffered from dys- | 
pepsia while a young man in college, and found | 
relicf by leaving off coffee, often told me he | 
was satisfied my headaches were caused by 
coffee, so I gave up the coffee and took up 
Postum Coffee. The change 


taught me in a most convincing manner that 


Cereal Food 


coffee was the cause of the headaches, but now | 


its health-giving properties are simply undeni- 


I have an equally good coffee in Postum, and | 
| 
able. | 


Our little children use Postum regularly, 
and go off to school as healthy and happy as | 
children should. If ever husband or myself | 
take a drink of weak coffee at an evening gather- 
ing or church social, we are kept awake until | 


past the middle of the night. Yours for health.’ | 


The finest polisher—shine is 
red—does not stain the han 
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brighter, lasts longer, never burns 
ds—most durable and economical. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM—"“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 








where simple tributes of love and joyo 


notes of triumphant assurance of his gain 


were given by those who knew and lov 
him. ‘The earthly voyage was ended, t 
years of human service complete, but 

that docth the will of God abideth f 
ever. The 
tions and hindrances to one of boundle 
service and capacity will mean inexpres 
ble joy to father, and in his ecstasy ev 


those who loved him best may find com- 


fort and peace. 


1 a 


You always expect to see 


a baby plump and rosy, don’ 
you? 
is a disease. 
serious results follow, 
first year often determine 
the health for the whole o 
a long life. 


cols Emulsion. 


is a true and tried friend to 


the little ones. It give 
them just the plumpness al 
healthy babies should have 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





“TI have found your Bronchial Troches 
most useftl for hoarseness and colds.”’ PROF. 
L. Ricci, Queens College, LoNDON, ENG. 


Bronchial 
Troches 


BROWNS 


OF BOSTON 
Sold in boxes only—Avoid imitations. 





transition from a life of limita. | 


Thinness in a baby 
If not corrected 


The 
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Se PS SS 
Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Ibo you? Cresvlene isa 
specific for he oye | Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. 
A germacide of great value fn the treatment 

t of contagious diseases, as Viphtherla and Scar- 
let Fever. ; 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent peuple free. 
| “sold by all druggists. 
| Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St. ,N. ¥.City. | 
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¢ AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


res 
S 


JAD. \SWVH 
° CASH CAPITAL.,......... 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims, 





Surplus over all Liabilities, 338,034.50 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. t, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 


RICHARD) MARIS, Sec. and /> eas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, dsst. Se 
VM. DB. KELLY, Gen 
DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S 
Israel Morris, kdward t 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 

Jos. FE. Gillingham, 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 


Whelen, 
Beale, 
John S. Crerh: 





CASH PRIZES 
for 
Sunday-School 
Workers 


— 


$200 to be 
Given Away 











FIRST PRIZE, $25 
SECOND PRIZE, $15 


On any of the following subjects : 


Holding Young Men in the Sunday- 
School. 


How the Bad Boy was Won. 
The School that has no Advantages. 


What Organized Sunday-School 
Work Did for Our School. 


Competition open to daymen or ua- 
salaried Sunday-school workers only, 


until February 15, 1900. 


What Sunday-School Organization 
Did for Our State (or Province, 
or Territory). 

Competition open to state secretaries 

all Sunday-school 

workers. Don't compete without writing 


and other salaried 





for full particulars to the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
103! Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























...0.$500,000.00 


1,737,-500.62 


haid, 
Edward Lowber Welsh, 





















_ ‘merc , 
THE CHINESE SAY, 
"When the wind blows your fire it's usele to tire 
yourself."". About half of your toil can be avoided by 
the use of 
SAPOLIO 

It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits o 
Sapolio Thousands of women in the United States 
thank us every hour of their lives for having told them 
of Sapolio. 

Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house 
cleaning. No 


Nothing else adds so mnch 


to the charm of the drawin 
room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
teaordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 
=| eae eormansion. Made in all colors 
the most delicate tints by 
BTANDARD OIL CO, 
and sold everywhere. 








DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 


I'he Natural Salt of Pure Sea Wate 
TONIC, STRE NGTHENING, INVIGORATING 
sed for Quarter c entury. 


DITMAN, 


Address, 1 Barclay Street, New York 














he 3lst edition of Our New 

Guide to Rose Culture, the 

leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
ica, free on request, 1:2 pages 
superbly illustrated.” Describes 
nearly 200 entirely new roses and 


old favorites. Makessuccess with 
D. & C. Roses sure. Describes all 
other desirable flowers. Also 
§: free comple of our speeesine— 
“Success w ‘owers."* 
Piwe THE ‘PIXGEES CoN AID c 0. 


it Grove, Pa. 
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Baby’s Taste 

Guided by Nature's Demand for Proper Food 

Rev. S. V. Robinson, Brooklyn Hills, N. Y., 
savs: ''A few days ago an incident occurred in 
my home that may interest you. Our baby boy, 
a fine specimen of two years and three months 
old babyhood, \v brought downstairs immee 
diately after he awoke Ile was teething, and | 
had eaten but little for two or three days, and 
had to be coaxed to do that. On this particular 
morning his first request was for Grape-Nuts, of 
which he is very fond Ilis mother had some 
cornmeal mush cooked, and served him with 
that instead, but after he had looked at it fora 
moment, he pushed it away indignantly wing 
‘I don't want that; I want Grape-Nuts.’ He 
would not be satisfied until Grape-Nuts were 


served to him, which he ate with evident enjoy- 


We were 


you will doubtl 


ment interested in his discrimination, 


and appreciate 
taste."’ 
Probably 


no food in existence, not even ex 


cepting the very best prepared baby food " 
well-adapted to the use of fan is Gra 
Nuts, well soaked The food is made up in 


granular form, and for children should be 


soaked a few minutes in hot water, when it be- 
comes a mush, and should be treated with cream 
and sugar. 

It contains the elements required for building 
the bones, and the gray matter in the nerve 
center A child or an adult fed on Grape-N uts 
will show marked improvement in physical and 


mental ability Many of the elders testify to the 


removal of physical ailments by abandoning por- 


tions of the food that have been in use, and 
taking up Grape-Nuts regularly. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 


pure food factories of the Postum Cereal Co., 
L.td., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy, 


and made at the |} 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 











Zowo BAND OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 54, New Y¢ fro 

This band was organized by the principal of the school (Mr. Gladdis). They made their first public 
ippearance at the graduating exercises of the and were warmly received. While amusing themselves and 
entertaining others, the young people are acquiring a valuable education in voc alizi ition and harmony. ‘They are 
outside engagements. Many Sunday-scho ’ have these Zobo Bands, and find the ‘m of great value 
asameans of earning money for church purypx ‘Zobo Concert” invz ariably draws full houses. Zobo 


Bands can play any piece of music in all parts, e ear or by note, as preferred. 


Read what Pastors and S. S. Superintendents Say about our Instruments 


RK CITY, 





m life photo. 


class, 















Berkey, of Red Lion, Pa., say ‘My Sunda chool superintendent, Mr. A. Mille 
1 to your Zobo Band ‘hh truments as he has tomar and thinks they are just suited for 1 
t Kk. Konnty, of Sprin gfeld, S. lakota, organist, choir ays * Zobo » instruments re- 
all right, and we want m of them.”’ The Ke James C. Mi t h f North Easton, N. J., 
ist received th Cornet, and | am delighted with it; will organiz ‘a band,’ Wim. F. Miller, 
organist nd « firector of church ch f P ark Avenue B aptist Church of Paters« N. }., says “*T find the Zobo 
trass Band Instruments to be first-class, anc what we needed, as we have ery small organ We have a 
fourteen-piece obo band, and intend t » enlarge it. We have had one Zobo H ild say it was a com- 
plete succe " Mae Blance Winfield, instructor of music at Gallaway Ken f Searcy, Ark., says: 
* tam much pleased with the Zobo Band Instruments; 1 could not, and would not, do without them, either in my 
orchestra or in my clubs, as they give much beauty and volume to the or has tral parts.””  ( iS orche ro wey 
only high-class music.) Also refer you to the Rev GG. Stewart, of Raymond, S. Dakota; the Rev. C. Kib- 
bin, of bast Grand bkorks, Minn.; the Kev. W. H. Sampson, of St. John, West New Brunswick, ¢ Sed the 
Rev. A. Ss. Willoughby, of Ba eet goers: lowa Had we space we could quote you thousan f ch letters from 
renowned per ms Whe have had our ee we believe we have quot enough satisty any reasonable per- | 
son that we are perfectly reliable, and that as represented 
e do e ‘ 
Can Be Played by Any One who can Hum a Tune—No Learning \",°).2%3. 
tedlo mus labor of pea tice tt is the most extraordinary musical instrument ever produced An instrument 
i ke ot mi ! bat ° must ty be ftened to the omy t t S ny ng of 
the nightingale Uh Cornet in clesant accompaniment to organ, plane, or any string in trun nt, and affords 
unlimited pleasure to th hus uited for all in- and out- door entertainment Lhese truments open up 
new possibilities to the vocalists, und ce p the vocal cord 


With a Full Band, a Grand Pipe- Organ Effect can be Obtained , pipe “gt, bs 
supp i — want at a minimum cost Young people’ s societies and teachers bel 
a pal choir n yuld orcani mr ¢ hi ir h cho band, is itis none ind musi 
ae vir and all other concert Sing into the mouthotece Zobo dons the rest 


$100: SPECIAL OFFER . the Musical Marvel of the Age. 





yryritiye ‘ murch 
making feature for church 





and to give y 
1ims, we will 


ua 


ur instruments and prove a send 





the Zobo Cornet, solid brass, ) ‘ and lacquered, 12 inches | 6 inch bell, with in 
structions how te ) pli ay, and illus trate di catalogue, by mat pees for § 0 0. We mi Bs th is offer, believ- 
ing that all intere ted will organ zeaZ Bane Vhis is a grand offer and you sl d not n We warrant 





ust as represented or money refunded. Send money by regi tere i letter; post-office 
vank draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper order for you 

Strauss Mfg. Co. (Dept. 6), 369 Broadway, New York City 

Manufacturers and patentees of unique musi no 

Awarded First Prize, Gold Medal, at the Greater American E xposition, Omaha, Neb. 


each instrument 
order, a} 


money 
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{ TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” j 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES ’ 
t For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1324 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia + 
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It offers a wider choice of 


With the help of our catalogue, ‘ 
Vehicles, harness, robes, blankets and horse accessories 
than dealers carry in toc k, at prices lower than any dealer 
can quote. We are carriage and 
harness makers on a big scale, with 
every facility for turning out the 


bad best work at the least cost. 
You Save the Difference 
between the maker's and the 














dealer's price when you buy from 
us, Money returned and freight 
paid both ways If you are not 
Gatisfied with your purchase. Write for the catalogue—it’s free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








a 
No, 2016 Carriage. Price $98.00, 














AT WILL THE 





HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’ sseeds,as they arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 





The value of carefal planning forthe 
sowing. Nowisthetimeto plan. Send 
for the new 19W Catalogue of the famous 


Gregory Seeds 


—the practical seeds for practical 
growers. Grown, selected ani 
tested by experts. Every ounce of 
seed guaranteed. Standard vari- 

eties and novelties fully de- 
scribed in the new cat- 
® slogue. Send for it. 


both hemisphe res. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


o — 
Everything ™,.Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xIl inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 

Totrace advertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
makethe followi ing unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash, 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who encloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flow ering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast. Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henperson & Co. 
35 &37 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 











ora i 


From Japan. Bears 
in marvelous profusion 
little golden oranges no larger 
than a damson plum. The whole 
fruit, rind and all, is eaten. De- 
~ licious preserved and crystal- 
ized. A most elegant little window 

lant producing real orange blossoms. 
a0 bloom or fruit all the time. (jraft- 
ed on dwarf stock and need not be 
oases over 18 inches high. Fine 

bushy plants 40c. each, postpaid. 
Printed directions for culture with each 
order FREF, fine 64-page catalogue of 
RARE FLORIDA FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 


THE JESSAMINE GARDENS, JESSAMINE, FLORIDA. 














or in alias 
advertised in this 
publishers, as u 
that vou saw the 
School Times. 


in ordering eoods, 
concerning anything 
you will oblige the 
advertiser, by 
tisement in The 


mgué vy 


paper, 


stating adver- 


Sunday 











publishers will retund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 


ll as the 


| Twentieth 


| Dept. S. T. 


February 10, 


1900 





FOR THE TEETH, 


It surpasses any dentifrice in the world. 
Have you had a sample of it? One little 
trial convinces every one. 





Price, 2 cents. At druggists. Sample via! of Rubi- 
fuam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
















B. & B. 


Less to Pay 
for Lace Curtains 


Our new 1900 Lace Curtains far surpassing, 


in inal 


variety and entirely orig etlects, any 
yet shown. ; 
" We propose to sell you the very best cur- 
tains, most vracetul patterns, your money will 
buy. 


We depend on our Lace Curtain elegance 
to win by reason of irreproachable superiority, 
Have published a beautifully illustrated 
Century Lace Curtain 
Catalog—curtains and prices that all who in- 
vestigate will find a money-saving proposition, 
Send for a copy—free. 


of odd lines 1899 choice 

$1.00 Dress (‘oods, 50C., 50c.ones 

and lots at 1§c. and 2oc. 
A clearance—positive, 


values considered, never equaled 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, 


Sacrifice 75¢. to 
to 25¢.— 
under price. 


absolute- present 


Pa, 





HANDSOME, HANDWOVEN AFGHANS 
The Augusta-V sctorte Empress an 





| Handwoven at Beth i xpert Saxon we 
| Softest wove, 28 | 2 inches. ave you one of these 
beautiful and uset ‘| Afghans in your home ? 





Postpaid and Registered, $2.50. 
SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., Bethlehem, Pa. 
SEND TO 

a . 
H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 
for illustrated catalogue of ge indise. 


‘neral mercl 


Church Purnishings 


ge PSST DOSS SSSISSSSISS55; 


1,000 


CHURCHES 


and PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
have SAGENDORPH'S Metal Ceilings and Side 
Walls. Write for Catalogue. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., Lid., 


284 and Hamilton St«., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 24 Harcourt t., Boston, Massa. 
oounansonenannesuataet 


men) OURCTEREOPT ECCI. 
Pg Avo OIL LANTERN: 
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HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS OF Ali 


SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


L.MANASSE’ 


88 MADISON? CHICAGO | K 




















ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ES and SUNDA CH 

mai ies 7 amore Stere al aooe "ome oP 4S. 
all prices. Full particulars in 256 page illus. book ; res. 
BALLOTS — Optician, 49 hasan Dt. 49 Nassua St., New ¥ ork. 


CHURCH BELLS LLS act vette 


Best quality on earth. Get our price 
MIcSHANE Bet FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
Cc. SMALL & co. 
Boston, Mass. 





_PULPIT FURNITURE as 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial! credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
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